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WHO is VIRGIL T. FRY? 


The remarkable facts about a man who 


* 


By JAMES A. 


HAVE NEVER KNOWN a man more fasci- 
I nating than Mr. Virgil T. Fry. His fas- 
cination grows daily because I have never 
met him. 
Mr. Fry, you see, was my predecessor in 
a small Indiana high school. He was a 
teacher of the social studies, and he was 
fired for incompetency. I was brought in to 
take his place. 
Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent of 
schools in Akara, first told me about Virgil 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Virgil T. Fry was a prob- 
lem and a headache when this article first 
appeared in the October 1941 issue. He is a 
problem today. And he may easily be a big- 
ger problem when many new young teachers 
begin filling up the wartime gaps. Is Virgil 
T. Fry a truly great teacher—or is he a 
colossal mess? What kind of teacher do we 
want in the high schools of the next ten 
years—a staid conformist to the traditional 
pattern, a brilliant, erratic non-conformist, 
or one of well-balanced qualities? The story 
of Virgil T. Fry states the problem for every 
teacher to ponder. Dr. Michener was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colo., when he 
wrote this article. Later an editor of the 
Macmillan Company, New York City, he is 
now in the armed forces. 


is either a master teacher or a big fraud 


MICHENER 


T. Fry. “Fry,” he said, “was a most impos- 
sible man to work with. I hope you will 
not be like him.” 

“What was his trouble?” I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. Very hard 
man to work with. Never took advice,” was 
the reply. Dr. Kelwell paused and leaned 
back in his chair. He shoek his head vio- 
lently: “Very poor professional spirit.” He 
nodded as if to agree with himself, then 
repeated, “I hope you won't be like him.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was consid- 
erably more blunt. 

“You have a great chance here,” he said. 
“Mr. Fry, your predecessor, was a very poor 
teacher. He antagonized everyone. Constant 
source of friction. I don’t recall when we 
ever had a teacher here who created more 
dissension among our faculty. Not only his 
own department either. Everyone in this 
building hated that man, I really do be- 
lieve. I certainly hope you won't make the 
same mistakes.” He wrung my hand vigor- 
ously as if to welcome me as a real relief 
from a most pressing and unpleasant prob- 
lem. 

The head of the social-studies depart- 
ment in which I worked was more like Dr. 
Kelwell than like Mr. Hasbolt. He merely 
hinted at Mr. Fry’s discrepancies. “Very 
inadequate scholar. Very unsound. Apt to 
go off half-cocked,” he mused. 
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“In what way?” I asked. 

“Oh—lots of ways. You know. Crack-pot 
ideas. Poor tact in expressing them. You 
have a real opportunity here to do a good 
job. I certainly hope you won’t make Fry's 
mistakes.” 

But if the head of my department was 
indirect, the head of the English depart- 
ment wasn’t. “That man!” she sniffed. “He 
really was a terrible person. I’m not an old 
maid, and I’m not prudish, but Virgil T. 
Fry was a most intolerable person. He net 
only thought he could teach social studies 
and made a mess of it, but he also tried to 
tell me how to teach English. In fact, he 
tried to tell everyone how to do every- 
thing.” 

Miss Kennedy was neither an old maid 
nor prudish, and she was correct when she 
intimated that the rest of the staff felt as 
she did. Mr. Fry had insulted the music de- 
partment, the science department, and 
above all the physical-education depart- 
ment. 

Tiff Small was head of athletics. He was 
a fine man with whom I subsequently 
played a great deal of golf and some tennis. 
He wouldn’t discuss Fry. “That pansy!” 
and he would sniff his big nose into a 
wrinkle. “Pretty poor stuff.” 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry’s landlady ultimately 
became my landlady, too, and she bore out 
everything the faculty had said about her 
former boarder: “Never cleaned his room 
up. Smoked cigarettes and dropped the 
ashes. I hope you don’t smoke. You don’t? 
Well, I'm certainly glad. But this Mr. Fry, 
my he was a hard man to keep house for. 
I pity the poor girl that gets him.” 

’ Remembering Tiff Small’s insinuation, I 
asked my landlady if Fry ever went with 
girls. “Him? He courted like it was his sole 
occupation. Finally married a girl from 
Akara. She was a typist downtown. Had 
been to the University of Chicago. Very 
stuck-up girl, but not any better than she 
had to be, if you want my opinion. Quite 
a girl, and quite good enough for him.” 


As the year went on I learned more 
about Fry. He must have been a most 
objectionable person, indeed, for the opin- 
ion concerning him was unanimous. In a 
way I was glad, for I profited from his 
previous sins. Everyone was glad to wel- 
come me into the school system and into 
the town, for, to put it baldly, I was a 
most happy relief from Virgil T. Fry. 

Apart from his personality he was also 
a pretty poor teacher. I found one of his 
roll books once and just fer fun distributed 
his grades along the normal curve. What 
a mess they were! He had 18% A’s where 
he sheuld have had no more than 8%! 
His B’s were the same. And when I reached 
the F's, he was following no system at all. 
One person with a total score of 183 was 
flunked. The next, with a total score of 
179, had received a C! And in the back of 
his desk I found 247 term papers he had 
never even opened! I laughed and cor- 
gratulated myself on being at least more 
honest than my predecessor, even if I ex- 
celled him in no other way. 

I was in this frame of mind when Doris 
Kelley, the sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
local doctor, came into my room one eve- 
ning after school. “May I ask you a ques- 
tion?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Maybe you won't like it,” she replied, 
hesitating a moment. 

I laughed. “Certainly I will. What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way Mr. Fry 
did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he teach?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “he made every- 
thing so interesting!” 

I swallowed and asked her to elaborate. 

“Well, Mr. Fry always taught as if every- 
thing he talked about was of utmost im- 
portance. You got to love America when 
you got through a course with Mr. Fry. 
He always had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to 
skip chapters now and then. 

“He could certainly teach you how to 
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write a sentence and a term paper. Much 
better than the English teachers, only they 
didn’t like it very much. And did you read 
books when Mr. Fry taught you! Ten, 
maybe, a year, and all in the very kinds of 
things you liked best. Hitler, strikes, the 
Constitution, and all about crime. Just any- 
thing you wanted to read. 

“And class was always so interesting. Not 
boring.” She stopped and looked at me 
across the desk with a bit of Irish defiance 
in her eye. 

She was a somewhat mature girl and I 
concluded that she had had a crush on this 
remarkable Mr. Virgil T. Fry. “Did all the 
pupils feel that way?” I asked her. 

“I know what you're thinking,” she said, 
smiling. “But you’re wreng. Everyone liked 
him. Almost every one of them did. And 
the reason I came in to see you this evening 
is that none of us like the way you teach. 
It’s all so very dull!” 

I blushed. Everyone had been telling me 
what a fine job I was doing. I stammered a 
bit, “Well, Mr. Fry and I teach two differ- 
ent ways.” 

“Oh, no,” she insisted, “It’s not that. Mr. 
Fry really taught. He taught us something 
every day. I'll bet if you ask all the pupils 
they'll all say the same thing. He was about 
the only real teacher we had.” 

I became somewhat provoked and said a 
very stupid thing. “Then why was he 
fired?” No answer. 

“You did know he was fired, didn’t you?” 

Doris nodded. 

“Why?” I repeated. 

Doris laughed. “Jealousy,” she said. 

I was alarmed. I wondered if the pupils 
really did dislike my teaching as much as 
Doris had implied. The next day in a class 
of which Doris was not a member I tried 
an experiment. 

“Well,” I said, “we’ve now reached the 
end of the first unit. I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to go back to a discussion 
of the big ideas of this unit?” I paused. 

Not much response, so I added: “The 


way Mr. Fry used to do? Remember?” 

Immediately all the pupils sat up and 
started to pay attention. Most of them 
smiled. Two of the girls giggled and some 
of the boys squirmed. They obviously 
wanted to accept my suggestion. “Tom,” I 
asked, “will you take over?” for I had no 
idea what Mr. Fry’s method was. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the 
front of the room. 

“All right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe that Co- 
lumbus came to the New World more for 
religious reasons than for commercial rea- 
sons.” 

“Qh!” groaned a group of pupils, snap- 
ping their fingers for attention. Tom called 
on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reasoning, Lu- 
cille. Spain was only using religion as a 
mask for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back, 
“You wouldn’t think so if you knew any- 
thing about Philip the Second.” 

And the debate continued until Tom is- 
sued his next dare. A pupil accepted and 
defiantly announced: “I think all that sec- 
tion about Spain's being so poor at coloniz- 
ing is the malarkey. Everything south of 
Texas except Brazil is now Spanish. That 
looks pretty good to me.” 

I winced at the word “malarkey” and 
the pupils winced at the idea. The tigers of 
Anglo-Saxony rose to the defense of the 
text and the challenging pupil did his best 
to stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some other 
pupils to a basketball game in a nearby 
city. One of the boys observed, as we were 
coming home: “Class has been much better 
lately. I sort of like history now.” 

“How do you mean, better?” I asked. 

“Oh, more the way Mr. Fry used to 
teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, boy!” chortled the crowd, all at 
once, And one continued, “Was he? Boy, 
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he could really teach you. I learned more 
from him than my big brother did at the 
university, in the same course. That's a 
fact! I had to read more, too, but I cer- 
tainly liked it.” 

“I always thought he was rather—well. 
sissy?” I observed. 

“Fry? Oh, nol” the boys replied. “It’s 
true he didn’t like the athletic department 
and used to make some pretty mean cracks 
about athletes, but we all liked it a lot. No, 
Mr. Fry was a very good tennis player and 
could swim like a fish.” 

The question of reading bothered me. I 
had always aspired to have my pupils read 
a great deal, and here they were all telling 
me that last year they had read and this 
year they hadn’t. I went to see Miss Fisher, 
the librarian, about it. 

“No,” she said, “the books aren’t going 
out the way they did last year.” 

“Could it be that maybe Mr. Fry knew 
how to use the library better?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” was the laughing reply. 
“You're twice the teacher Mr. Fry was. All 
the staff thinks so. He was a terrible person 
around a library!” 

This depressed me, and I sought for an 
answer outside the school. I went around 
that night to visit Dr. Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you're in a tough 
spot. Virgil T. Fry was a truly great teacher. 
You're filling the shoes of a master. I hear 
the children talking at table and about the 
house. Fry seems to have been the only 
teacher who ever really got under their 
skins and taught them anything.” 

He paused, then added, “As a matter of 
fact, the pupils find your teaching rather 
empty, but I’m glad to say they think it’s 
been picking up recently.” He knocked out 
his pipe and smiled at me. 

“Then why was Fry fired?” I asked. 

“Difference of opinion, I guess,” the doc- 
tor replied. “Fry thought education con- 
sisted of stirring up and creating. He made 
himself very unpopular. You see, education 
is really a complete social venture. I see 


that from being on the school board. Fry 
was excellent with pupils but he made a 
terrible mess of his adult relationships.” 

“You're also a father,” I said. “Don’t you 
think your daughter deserves to have good 
teachers?” 

He lit his pipe again. “Of course, if you 
want the truth, I'd rather have Doris study 
under Fry than under you, In the long run 
she’d learn more.” He smiled wryly. “At 
the same time, what she learns from you 
may be better for her in the long run than 
what she would have learned from Fry.” 

“May I ask you one question, Doctor?” I 
inquired. He assented. “Did you concur in 
Fry's dismissal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at-me a long time and 
drew on his pipe. Then he laughed quietly. 
“I cut board meeting that night. I knew 
the problem was coming up.” 

“How would you have voted?” 

“I think I would always cut board meet- 
ing,” he answered. “Fry was a disruptive 
force. He was also a very great teacher. I 
think the two aspects balanced precisely. 
I would neither hire him nor fire him. I 
wouldn’t fight to keep him in a school and 
I wouldn’t raise a finger to get him out of 
one.” I frowned. 

He continued: “The fine aspect of the 
whole thing is that you, a beginning 
teacher, don’t have to be all Fry or all 
yourself. You can be both a great teacher 
and a fine, social individual. It’s possible.” 

Dr. Kelley laughed again as he showed 
me to the door. “Don’t worry about it. And 
you may be interested to know that your 
superintendent, Dr. Kelwell, feels just as I 
do about the whole problem. He stood out 
till the last minute to keep Fry. Very re- 
luctant to have him go.” 

I went home badly confused. 

As I said before, I have never known a 
man so fascinating as Mr. Virgil T. Fry. 
Not a member of his faculty has a good 
word to say for him and not a pupil in any 
of his classes has an unkind word to say 
against him. 
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This high school trains 
for active citizenship 


POLITICS 


By DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN 


HERE Is no need today to convince 
arate that it is desirable to educate 
the children under their care to under- 
stand, honor and uphold democracy. What 
teachers do need and want is to have at 
their command a multiplicity of methods, 
devices, materials and opportunities de- 
signed to aid young people to grow into re- 
sponsible, intelligent and functioning 
citizens of a democracy. As teachers we 
want to see our young people put into 
practice in their communities the kind of 
ethical and efficient government which we 
have described to them in the classroom. 

We do see to it that our students under- 
stand the structure and functions of na- 
tional, state and local governments. Very 
often we inspire them with a real zeal for 
honest and efficient government. Then why 
are our governments not improved and ele- 


hh - 


Epiror’s Norte: If the functioning of 
American democracy is to be improved— 
and there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment—the high schools of the immediate fu- 
ture must turn out graduates who are more 
active politically. Here, then, is an article 
that perhaps will be read with keener inter- 
est now than it was when it appeared in the 
December 1939 issue. It explains the pro- 
gram of the Friends (high) School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where pupils are encouraged to 
take a more personal and active interest in 
politics. Mr. Grafflin was principal of the 
school when he wrote this article. He is now 
principal of the Chappaqua, N. Y., Public 
Schools. 


vated as our students leave us and join the 
electorate? 

Our failure to improve government 
through our influence over the future citi- 
zenry is due in very great measure to our 
failure to teach students how they may 
make themselves felt in their government— 
how they can affect the policies and pro- 
gram of their communities. 

Of what use is it if a majority of citizenry 
are honest and well-intentioned when they 
are at the same time politically impotent? 
The exposure in recent years of the corrupt 
machines, controlling New York, Phili- 
delphia, Kansas City and Los Angeles, to 
mention only a few, provides convincing 
evidence of what power a very few individ- 
uals may wield when the majority of the 
citizens are ignorant of how to go about 
controlling their governments. Our prob- 
lem, then, is to teach our students how they 
may make themselves felt in their govern- 
ments and in their communities. 

School children generally are not old 
enough to vote—but they are citizens. They 
should be feeling the responsibilities of 
citizenship and should be participating in 
civic life. There are avenues of civic ex- 
pression other than the franchise. Further- 
more young people of secondary-school age 
may properly be serving an apprenticeship 
in politics, in the narrow sense of that 
word. 

First, non-political avenues of civic ex- 
pression. There are in most communities 
more than one civic betterment movement 
or organization non-political in character. 
Perhaps it is a citizens’ committee working 
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to obtain a new jail, or highway, or to 
eliminate a grade crossing. These adult 
groups are not consciously looking for addi- 
tions to their organizations from the junior 
and senior high schools, but they could 
utilize such aid, 

Students will not respond enthusiastically 
to the mere mention of grade-crossing elimi- 
nation. As with adults, we first have to in- 
terest our students in the cause. We must 
sell them the idea. Second, we must ascer- 
tain and catalog the capacities and talents 
of those interested. Third, we must provide 
activities which will use these capacities 
and talents and at the same time advance 
the cause of grade-crossing elimination. 

Young people are always useful to the 
publicity department of any organization. 
They can parade, make posters, and some 
few are capable public speakers or perform- 
ers. In any event each youngster will reach 
his or her own family with the story of 
“the cause”. These potentialities should, if 
properly presented, appeal to any civic 
group. 

It is neither possible nor desirable that 
all of the students in any school should 
participate in the same civic movement, 
nor is it probable that any significant num- 
ber will participate in such an activity at 
any given time. It is reasonable to set as a 
goal the participation by each pupil in 
some community activity once during a cal- 
endar year. 

. Participation by secondary-school pupils 
in non-political civic movements will serve 
two purposes—development of a sense of 
belonging to the community, civic minded- 
ness; and an introduction to some of the 
techniques of community management 
which are divorced from the ballot. In 
many communities the non-political or- 
ganizations exert more civic influence than 
do the strictly political organizations. 

As to politics, there are real opportuni- 
ties for non-voters in this realm. Jimmie 
Hines was a district leader, delivering thou- 
sands of votes to the Tammany organi- 


zation, before he was old enough to vote. 
This is a striking, if undesirable, illustra- 
tion of the eapacity of the non-franchised 
citizen to affect politics. 

Every high-school student should join 
some political organization. His activities 
within the organization should be similar 
to those stated in connection with non- 
political groups. The purpose of such activ- 
ity is to make him feel at home in politics. 
The young person will see and hear the ma- 
chinery of political organization—will be- 
come acquainted with the links in political 
organization closest to the individual citi- 
zen, such as the nomination petition. In 
short, whenever during his lifetime he feels 
that something needs to be done about or 
to his government he will know how to go 
about doing it. 

For the school there are two principal 
problems here. First, obtaining the coopera- 
tion of local political organizations and 
second, the problem of public attitude to- 
ward the schools “meddling” in politics. (It 
should be noted that the schools are not 
concerned with which political party stu- 
dents join, but only that they join some 
political party.) 

Each community will have to find its 
own answer to these problems. The answer 
in both cases may lie in gaining the interest 
and cooperation of the right prominent 
citizens. 

How does all of this affect the classroom? 
It means that civics classes will be the 
prime movers in this program. Much of 
the time of such classes will be spent in 
motivation, in putting pupils in touch with 
civic and political groups, in guiding their 
participation in the activities of these 
groups. There will be frequent reports to 
the class by individual class members on 
their community activities. 

Traditional civics material dealing with 
the structure and organization of govern- 
ment will be included. But it will be 
covered much more rapidly than at present, 
partly because properly motivated pupils 
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will be able to handle the material more 
quickly and efficiently, and partly because 
it will definitely be relegated to a place of 
secondary importance. 

Politically controversial topics will come 
up for discussion in classes. How shall the 
teacher handle them? The _ intelligent 
teacher will handle controversial political 
topics as she has handled other controver- 
sial questions in the past. She will of course 
avoid partiality but will encourage propo- 
nents of each viewpoint to present, intelli- 
gently, the values of his view with good 
humor and sportsmanship, as in an adult 
forum. 


It is to be hoped that there will be op- 
portunities throughout the secondary-school 
years for the student to have organized 
help in his community relationships. Cer- 
tainly this should be the concern of every 
social-studies course and of every social- 
studies teacher. 

We train our children to make a living, 
to be socially acceptable, to be morally 
firm and to have a creative culture, but we 
fail to train them in ways of controlling 
their government—a government which, un- 
der the conditions of modern society, has 
within it power to control absolutely the 
whole life of the citizen. 


Teacher’s Mother Goose 


The Cupboard of Hubbard Was Bare 
By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Schoolmistress Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor pupils a book, 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare; 
They didn’t get even a look, 


She went to the office 
And queried, “How come? 
The book shelves are empty, 
A mere vac-u-um!” 














Pictogram of cupboard 


The Principal answered, 
“Miss Hubbard, tut, tut! 
Insist on supplies and 
Your salary’ll be cut.” 


She went to the Super. 

He said, “In our schools 
A versatile teacher 

Can make her own tools.” 


She went to the Board who 
Replied with a pout, 

“New books? Why the budget 
Included them out.” 


She went back to school and 
Her pupils uncouth 

Yelled, “This system's lousy!” 
She said, “Ain’t it the truth.” 
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Honest answers are 
good for the soul 


RATES HIMSELF 


By ERNEST J. BECKER 


cCoMMITTEE of principals in my town is 
A at present engaged in an effort to ana- 
lyze out the elements which go into the 
making of a good high-school principal. I'm 
not sure just why this is being done again, 
but I'm in favor of it. It’s just possible that 
some new-made principals may not know 
what may reasonably be expected of them. 

But during the course of the many years 
in which I have been running one high 
school or another, I have gradually ana- 
lyzed my own weaknesses on the job. Some 
of them are temperamental, and may there- 
fore be justifiably laid at the door of Provi- 
dence—because after all a man can’t be 
expected altogether to overcome innate 
temperamental weaknesses. The fact is that 
I have always recognized my own, and that 
they are still with me after all these years. 
And will be to the end of the chapter. I 
have ceased struggling. 

My chief consolation is that other high- 
school principals are no better than I am, 
and that most of them are a great deal 
worse. As a class, they are arrogant, self- 
willed fellows, wholly lacking in the humil- 
ity which should always accompany author- 


——jj——— 


Eprror’s Note: This article points up a 
Significant trend toward more democratic 
administration in the high-school of the fu- 
ture. Anyway, when all principals are will- 
ing critically to examine themselves instead 
of the teachers, it will be one sign that the 
millennium is nearer. When Mr. Becker 
contributed this article to the February 1937 
issue, he was principal of Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. He has since retired. 
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ity. Of course, there are shining exceptions, 
and as one of these I feel justified in giving 
the rest of them the benefit of my experi- 
ence. 

I don’t know how long the average term 
in office of high-school principals is. Usu- 
ally, after a period of a few years in the job, 
they slip into some other allied or unallied 
activity. Many of them become superin- 
tendents or assistant superintendents, or 
supervisors of this or that. They may even 
become professors of education. Or else 
they abandon educational work altogether, 
and become insurance agents or something. 
Sometimes, wearied of the persistent irrita- 
tions of the principalship, they go back 
into teaching, thus retaining their sanity 
and their love of their fellow-men. 

In most cases, that is just as well. The 
principalship, if it is to be properly ad- 
ministered, calls for the best that is in any 
man or woman. It demands patience, vi- 
sion, sympathy, and intelligence. And as 
people who possess all those qualities and 
more are rare indeed, it follows that few 
people are really fitted to be principals. 

The discussion which now follows is an 
effort to put the emphasis on some practi- 
cally important phases of the principal's 
work, rather than the rather high-flown 
and unattainable qualities which are gen- 
erally stressed in committee-made job analy- 
ses. Tested by the criteria which I am 
setting up, I find that I rate about 65%, 
with a professional I1.Q. of somewhere 
around 75. The answers to the questions 
represent an honest effort to be truthful in 
my own case. 

Q. Do I permit my administrative duties 
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to crowd out my supervisory duties? 


. Frequently. 
- Do I keep myself au courant with the 


latest developments in professional 
thinking? 


. In fits and starts. 
. Do I welcome contacts with parents 


and the community in general? 


. I get out of them whenever I can. 
- Do I keep up to a reasonable extent 


with the beautiful schedule of activi- 
ties which I make out for myself at 
the beginning of each year? 


. No. I fall behind in the first half- 


hour, and never catch up. 


- Do I allow personal likes and dislikes 


to enter into my judgments of 
teachers? 


. At times, but not often. 
- Do I overwork the good-natured 


teacher and spare the ill-tempered one 
for my personal comfort? 


. I'm afraid I do. Don’t you? 
- Do I label teachers “progressive” or 


“unprogressive” on the basis of their 
concurrence in my opinions? 


. I don’t believe so, but I’m not sure. 
- Do I like flattery, stimulate it, and re- 


ward it? 


. Emphatically, no. 
- Do I keep irritability, prejudice, and 


similar personal emotions out of my 
judgments, and out of my conferences 
with teachers, pupils, and parents? 


. As far as is humanly possible. 
- Do I adjust my procedures with teach- 


ers to their temperaments, age, and 
state of health? 


A. That's not a fair question, and I de- 
cline to answer it. 


Q. Do I show desirable interest in all stu- 
dent activities? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do I view with equanimity and sup- 
port with sincerity the policies of my 
official superiors? 

A. I support with loyalty, but do not 


always view with equanimity. And this 
seems reasonable to me. 

Q. Have I evolved a “philosophy,” and, 

if so, do I get it over to my teachers? 

A. 1 have evolved a philosophy, or at 
least a set of principles, but so much 
of it runs counter to current educa- 
tional theory that it would be perilous 
“to get it over” to the teachers. Even if 
that were not the case, I don’t believe 
I could get any philosophy over to 
some teachers. 

- Do I allow myself to get into a “what's 
the use” state of mind occasionally? 

. Of course. Who doesn’t? 

. Am I satisfied with my administration 
of my job? 

- No. But I do not condemn myself un- 
duly. I accept my own limitations in 
the job and out of it, and thank 
Heaven that I have as many good 
qualities as I undoubtedly do have. 
Perhaps that’s enough. Of course, such 

questions could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. I consider this sort of soul-search- 
ing far more necessary and effective than the 
usual type of thing that goes under the 
name of self-measurement, or job analysis, 
or what not. 


ma Om LO 


Reform Measure 


In a certain Western city a political jobholder 
absconded with some $10,000 of municipal funds. 
Whereupon word was passed out to watch all teach- 
ers so that no paper clips, blotters, or lead pencils 
be purloined in the future! 


—Nora McCarrrey Law 
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“OTHER MATTERS” 


on which 1 Rate Teachers 


By 
LEON MONES * 


T THE END of each term I am required 
as principal to give each teacher in 
the school an efficiency rating. The marks 
I am directed to use are A for Excellent, 
B for Good, C for Passable, and D for Un- 
satisfactory. There are ten specified areas of 
performance which I am asked to consider 
in passing judgment upon a teacher: Per- 
sonality, Professional Attitude and Growth, 
Control of the Learning Process, The Use 
of Objectives, Pupil Participation and 
Initiative, Motivation and Interest, Lesson 
Assignment, Measurement of Results, Or- 
ganization and Control, Mechanics and 
Routine. 
Now in my opinion these sub-divisions 
of the art of teaching are the result of good, 
scientific job analysis. I use them conscien- 


— 


Epiror’s Note: When this article ap- 
peared in the January 1944 issue, the editors 
and Mr. Mones received a most exceptional 
amount of correspondence about it from 
readers, orders for additional copies, and re- 
quests from boards of education and 
teacher-training institutions for permission 
to mimeograph it. Apparently many educa- 
tors feel that in the years ahead teachers 
Should be judged less according to rating 
scales emphasizing the mechanics of teach- 
ing—and that teachers should be considered 
more in terms of their personal qualities. 
Here Mr. Mones tells how and why he has 
departed from the “methods” rating scale 
furnished by his school system. The author 
is principal of Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


tiously, trying to make my estimates hon- 
estly and accurately. I feel that I rate the 
teachers in a way to give a reasonably good 
accounting of each one’s services. 

But I must confess that I take into ac- 
count some other matters which may be 
implied but are not specifically mentioned 
in these areas. In fact, I often suspect that I 
permit these unmentioned considerations 
to play the greatest parts in determining the 
teacher's grade. 

For instance, in making up my mind 
about a teacher, I do pause to think whether 
he (or she) has a real fondness for children. 
Is he happy and stimulated in the presence 
of children—or is he bored and depressed? 

I have seen teachers who were masters 
of their subject matter and of the technical 
tricks of teaching—but whose attitude to- 
ward children was a compound of dislike, 
annoyance, and tolerance. These are the 
teachers who employ children only as the 
instruments of the teaching process—satis- 
factory when they are obedient, studious, 
attentive, and mannerly. These are the 
teachers who, as the educatioral saying goes, 
teach French or English, but not children. 

Before I rate a teacher, I try to get in 
mind a vivid picture of that teacher as he 
acts surrounded by children, reprimand- 
ing a pupil, walking on the street with pu- 
pils about, catching a pupil in wilful 
disobedience. I want a picture of how pupils 
greet him and how he returns their greet- 
ing. It’s nothing strange or eccentric on my 
part. I honestly want to know whether a 
teacher has a hearty, genuine, unaffected 
fondness for children and whether they in 
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turn reciprocate that fondness, as they in- 
variably will if it is frank and sincere. 

I also want to know whether a teacher is 
so egotistical and authority ridden that he 
goads pupils to “defy” him and “make him 
mad”. I have seen too many of that kind of 
teacher. They create rigid, artificial class- 
room situations and lay down rigmaroles of 
law and order. When pupils don’t “con- 
form” or “cooperate”, these teachers get 
into a state of personal fury and resentment. 

I have had women teachers come down 
to me with tears of rage in their eyes and 
issue an ultimatum that unless Bill or Jane 
desisted from defying their authority, etc., 
etc. The defiance often was a refusal to 
change seats or some other such momentous 
and critical conjuncture. I have lectured 
teacher after teacher on the cultivation of a 
sense of humor, on the psychology of pupil 
approach, on the fallacy of taking personal 
offense, on restraint of anger and temper, 
on control through relaxation, on the dan- 
ger of creating issues and making threats. 
Before I give a teacher an A, I want to 
know how much he has profited from and 
how much he still needs such advice. 

Then I want to know whether the teacher 
is the kind that patronizes and talks down 
to pupils or whether he has enough respect 
for youth to treat teen-age boys and girls on 
a properly mature level. Of course I don’t 
mean that you can talk to a fourteen-year- 
old as though he were forty, but I'do mean 
that no child deserves to be babied or 
bullied or treated with a simpering, co- 
quettish, falsetto kind of benevolent su- 
periority. 

i want teachers to respect the fact that the 
best teaching, the soundest learning, and 
the most wholesome growth are achieved 
on a level of mature relationship. I want 
teachers to treat pupils as if they had a 
degree of reasonableness, common sense, 
and understanding—which they have. Pu- 
pils are entitled to have teachers treat them 
with the respect, seriousness and considera- 
tion due any intelligent person. They re- 
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sent the “You're only children” attitude of 
the patronizing, purring teacher. 

And how can I give A to a teacher who 
plays pets or favorites—who picks out the 
cleanest or brightest or handsomest boy or 
girl on whom to concentrate the affection, 
the pride, the commendation that ought to 
be distributed among all his pupils? 

Yes, I’ve had teachers rationalize the play- 
ing of favorites—that the favorite deserves 
it or needs it, or serves as an example to 
others, or is a superior pupil who demands 
encouragement, But nine times out of ten 
the teacher who plays favorites is but in- 
dulging in the practice of a neurotic rela- 
tionship. He picks out some boy or girl who 
exemplifies or personifies the virtues the 
teacher admires and perhaps lacks, and the 
teacher idealizes himself by petting the 
pupil. Or perhaps some maternal or pa- 
ternal instinct goes to educational seed. 

At all events, such tactics are bad for the 
class and for the teacher’s pet as well. Of 
course there are superior pupils with ob- 
vious talent as well as inferior pupils with 
obvious deficiencies who need personal 
guidance and attention. But these should 
be given on the basis of special need and 
not of emotionalized favoritism. 

Nor shall I ever give an A to a teacher 
who exhibits a priggish, prudish set of 
prejudices and mind-sets. These are the 
teachers who are in a continual flutter of 
offense against the girls who wear slacks, 
or talk boisterously to boys, or chew gum 
in class, or use lipstick. These are also the 
teachers who relish gossiping about pupils 
as if they were neighbors. Now certainly I 
believe that teachers and pupils should have 
regard for the social amenities of good con- 
duct, but I have seen teachers most intol- 
erant and suspicious of typical boy-girl 
gambados. I have seen teachers on a con- 
tinual scent for delinquency, chasing clues 
that were nothing but shadows of the teach- 
er’s prejudice. 

I have been wearied by hearing repeated 
injunctions like, “You must wear a necktie 
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to school!” or “Go out and wash your face 
of that lipstick!” or “How dare you inter- 
rupt me when I am talking?” 

Before I give a teacher an A I want him 
to rid himself of piffling obsessions and 
allow mental room for a sense of propor- 
tion. I want him to stop hitting below the 
intellect in his educational clinches with 
pupils. 

Furthermore I want to know about the 
mechanics of a teacher’s personality. I am 
not referring to his smile and charm and 
voice and personal appearance, though 
these are important enough. I am referring 
to something more deep-seated and fraught 
with danger to the pupil. What I want to 
know is this: Is the teacher a balanced, 
integrated person who has taken failures, 
frustrations, and disappointments bravely 
and sanely, or has he become warped and 
repressed into a sadist, alibi artist, messiah, 
martyr, or tyrant? 

I don’t want teachers who practice petty 
but hurtful cruelties on children because it 
gives them some kind of compensating satis- 
faction, Nor do I want them to use their 
pupils as an escape alibi, to experience the 
emotional ebullience of posing as messiahs 
or martyrs to children, or to revenge them- 
selves on persons or fate by being inexorable 
tyrants with children. I want them to be 
stable, normal persons who can solve their 
troubles by intelligent thinking and plan- 
ning rather than evade them or hide from 
them or make others suffer for them. 

I particularly question the personality 
value of the teacher who makes it a habit 
to complain that pupils are “impudent” or 
“insolent” or “disrespectful”. Just what 
does the teacher mean when he tells me 
that? Toward what is the pupil insolent? 
Toward something perhaps that is of great 
personal consequence to the teacher but of 
no matter to the pupil? Or is the insolence 
perhaps the result of the teacher’s over- 
sensitive interpretation and not within the 
intention of the pupil at all? 

I often want to know why such pupils do 
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not show similar insolence to other teach- 
ers. It takes two people to create a show of 
insolence—two people and two frames of 
reference. I want to know in whose frame 
of reference the insolence, or defiance, or 
disrespect was displayed. Insolence is a re- 
sponse to irritation to one’s self esteem. 

An A teacher, furthermore, must be a 
person of lively interests, varied curiosities, 
and much general knowledge. I have little 
use for the tidy, schoolroom housekeeper 
who does a mechanically perfect routine 
job, but who suffers from over-domestica- 
tion of the intellect. My A teacher, no mat- 
ter what he teaches, must evidence a culti- 
vated acquaintance with the march of 
science, the world of art, the shape of things 
to come. I want him to be interested in 
politics, labor, economics, social problems, 
the movies, sports, dining and traveling. I 
want him to think for himself, to read for 
himself, and to have the courage to speak 
for himself. 

I don’t want him to be a yes-man or 
woman who piously accepts the pedagogical 
creed of any academic pontiff—no matter 
how annointed by authority. If there is any 
teacher who annoys me, it’s the pusillani- 
mous pedagogue who goes about religiously 
documenting his practice and procedure by 
quoting Professor Blank and his researches. 

An A teacher must be alert and persua- 
sive as a good salesman, confident and tact- 
ful as a good master of ceremonies, and 
withal his educational metabolism must 
function with a grain of skepticism. He 
will not be a faddist in his educational diet. 
He will restrict himself neither to Progres- 
sivism or Essentialism, and will take educa- 
tional calories where he finds them. I don’t 
care much how many in-service courses he 
takes, or how many college courses he col- 
lects. I should like to know what matter he 
reads, what music he hears, and whether 
and what and how he writes. 

Likewise he must love his profession and 
be loyal to it. He must make me feel that 
he did not drift into teaching by accident, 
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Notice to the Faculty 


The 25th Anniversary Issue (October) 
of 
THE CLEARING HOUSE 


The national high-school faculty journal 


is available in this school 


It contains 18 of the best of the 1,000 articles that 
have appeared in the journal in the past 8 years. A 
timely, balanced anthology that will appeal to all 
high-school people. All articles were chosen to give 
"a look ahead.” 


Anniversary Issue Features 


gg Peers ere wry ee James A. Michener 
EG PTET eer ere ee Douglas G. Grafflin 
NR MND SIIOOUE oo 5 on cain o's divenessciccvnses Ernest J. Becker 
“Other Matters” on Which I Rate Teachers ...............- Leon Mones 
The Extracurriculum and the Teacher's Load .......... Philip L. Garland 
Reading Disabilities Among Teachers .................. Ray H. Simpson 
The Case of Edward Finchley ..................005: Emma L. Patterson 
A Psychologist Looks at Our 12 Pupil Histories ........ Willard Beecher 
For the Alumni: Grads Are Part of Family ............ Mellie M. Calvert 
The School for the New World Appears .................-- Boyd Wolff 
The 20 Questions on Student Government ..C. C. Harvey and C. F. Allen 
SORDID MOGI a's o-.5 sh ewen teesbe cts ah eum Wilfred Eberhart 
Intellectual Honesty—An Asset to Good Teaching ............ Kermit Eby 
PE IRM dae «260s es venedeehe ekeedpasancs Naomi John White 
Let There Be Laughter in the Classroom! ................. Leon Ormond 
Training Youth for Intelligent Membership in Labor Unions . . R. G. Andree 
“It'll Come in Handy Some Day!” .................+. Samuel Tenenbaum 


Seventy-Five Visits from Community Leaders .......... Gerald M. Weller 

















but chose his career consciously and de- 
liberately and would do it again and again 
if he had the lives of a cat. 

A teacher recently said to me, “I just got 
myself a defense job at a lathe after school 
hours. I get more satisfaction at that lathe 
than in my class.” He went on to make out 
a case that involved something about seeing 
concrete results, being away from classroom 
tensions, needing a change of activity, etc. 
But believe me it’s going to take a lot of 
good teaching to win an A for him. 

As I see it, if teaching isn’t the work that 
gives a person his greatest satisfaction, he 
isn’t the greatest of teachers. The man who 
spoke to me would, I am sure, be happier 
and better as a toolmaker. 

Of course I expect a teacher to have 
knowledge of subject matter, but I am more 
concerned about his wisdom—his knowledge 
of life, especially of human nature. For in- 
stance, I want him to understand that you 
cannot reform anybody by scolding or nag- 
ging; that good resolutions forced down a 
pupil’s throat do not cure misconduct but 
are often vain attempts to interfere with 
scientific laws; that not all can learn the 
same things with equal rate of speed or 
equal profit; that what is educational sauce 
for the goose is not necessarily educational 
sauce for the gander; that not everybody 
can learn to enjoy poetry, or music, or 
mathematics; that punishment need not 
inexorably follow every offense; that humor 
is often nearer truth than statistics; that 
learning does not mean swallowing things 
without salt. 

I want him to have a cheerful if some- 
what pessimistic sympathy with human 
foibles, vanities, affectations, hypocrisies, 
and illusions. And I want him to be too 
tough to practice, and yet gentle enough 
to understand, the French principle that to 
comprehend everything is to forgive every- 
thing. 

And by the way, I am not too curious 
about his familiarity with educational 
theory, doctrine, and research as long as he 
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understands that education is not repeating 
the questions and answers of past decades, 
but raising the questions and seeking the 
answers that will make the world good to- 
day and even better tomorrow. I want him, 
in short, to understand that no doctrine of 
education or life is of any importance apart 
from life itself. 

I will resent any attempt to cram opin- 
ions down pupils’ throats, If I were a 
principal in a dictatorship, I should proba- 
bly give A to a teacher who could do this. 
But I want one who teaches in a democracy 
to be an eye-opener instead of a dogmatist. 
I want him to challenge pupils, to dare 
them to think for themselves instead of 
thinking for them. I want him neither by 
eloquence, logic, or authority to make pu- 
pils his disciples or echoes, but to guide 
them and stimulate them into embarking 
on their own intellectual adventures. 

There is one last pathetic fallacy I want 
to mention, the one committed by teachers 
who think they are so much in loco parentis 
that they resent the “intrusion” of the real 
parents into the school. 

In my opinion parents have the funda- 
mental right and privilege to visit the 
school and consult with the teachers as 
often as they please, subject of course to a 
minimum of regulation as to time and 
place. But I have seen teachers who take a 
hoity-toity, take-it-or-leave-it attitude with 
parents that is unforgivable. When I sense 
that in a teacher, there follows 2 give-and- 
take interview on the carpet of my office. 

Teachers, and principals as well, work 
for the parents, to educate their children. 
Yes, there will be times when one is con- 
vinced that parents are wrong and we'll 
stick to our educational guns. But it is our 
duty to discuss these matters with parents 
—in fact to promote such discussion. And 
it is the parents’ privilege to appear for a 
visit or discussion as often as they wish. 

The best teaching and the best school ad- 
ministration go on with the parents as wel- 
come and not too silent partners. 








The Extracurriculum 





Attleboro 
High’s plan 


and the TEACHER’S LOAD 


By PHILIP L. GARLAND 


, SPEAKING, a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since the concept of the 
extracurriculum first took root in American 
secondary education. That the movement 
has “‘jes’ growed”, like Topsy, is evidenced 
by the extraordinary amount of confusion 
which exists in the administration of the 
extracurricular program today. 

In the midst of such confusion the high- 
school principal, facing practical problems 
in the administration of his own program, 
is likely to find little help in the writings 
of authorities or surveys of practice through- 
out the country. Moreover, problems of the 
extent and character of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the individual school can actually 
be solved only in terms of that school’s 
philosophy and resources. This is the 
writer’s excuse for offering the following 
brief account of an experiment conducted 
in his own school—an experiment by which 
one school learned to evaluate its extra- 
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Eprror’s Note: The faculty of Attleboro, 
Mass., High School estimated, by methods 
explained in this article, the comparative 
extracurricular loads of each teacher. When 
the pupil loads were added to give each 
teacher’s total responsibilities, striking in- 
equalities were discovered. Here, certainly, 
is a problem for educational planners to 
consider. The author, who is principal of 
the school, offers his plan as a simple and 
practical means of getting at the facts and 
using them to straighten out inequalities. 
This article was published in the November 
1942 issue. The author is now on leave, serv- 
ing as a major in the armed forces. 
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curricular program and to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the teacher-load. 

At the beginning of the year every teach- 
er was asked to evaluate each of his extra- 
curricular responsibilities on the basis of an 
arbitrary figure of 100 for the advisership 
of the school magazine and yearbook. The 
publications adviser furnished a rather de- 
tailed account of her duties for discussion 
in a preliminary faculty meeting. Teachers 
were thus able to familiarize themselves 
with the actual work involved in a respon- 
sibility which was established as the hardest 
activity and a criterion by which to judge 
their own duties. 

Table I is the adviser’s inventory of the 
“hardest activity”, the duties of which were 
shown to require a total of 145-170 hours a 
year. 


I. Account of the Duties and Time Requirements 
of the Sponsorship of School 
Publications 

Hrs. 
Wk. 
Magazines—s issues annually 5 
Pe re 2-3 


Conferences with pupil staff members 1-14 

Conferences with ce and faculty 
REND cc cccccccccccecsensoccce 

ST CE eiivenececscekendebdess Yl 
Intensive preparations before going to 
press: 3 weeks of work three times 

BD FORE ccccccccccccccccecccsccccs M9 

Checking material ................. 2-3 

14-2 


Checking typed pages .............. 
Reading Amy us 

*The National Survey of Secondary Education 
(1932) supports the sponsorship of school publica- 
tions as the most exacting job in the extracur- 
riculum. The survey indicates that by far the 
greatest time required of sponsors of activities in 
224 representative high schools in the country is 
in connection with publications. The complete fig- 
ures show a range of from 2.5 hours a week for 
club work to 13 plus hours for publications. 
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Reading page proofs .............. 1 
Conferences with printer ........... 1 
Attendance at district conventions three 
EB BAPTIST TE ETETe 7-8 


Yearbook—preparation beginning g weeks 
before close of school year 


ee EE po arkkccenese bees 


Conferences with staff .............. 
Conferences with editor-in-chief .... 
Conferences with printer ........... 
Conferences with engravers ........ 
Conferences with a gy oe eeee 
Conferences with faculty assistants . 


Three weeks of intensive preparation . 
Checking preliminary material ..... 
Checking final t material ...... 
Proof reading ley proofs and pages 

For the purpose of the experiment, any 
duty beyond a brief homeroom period 
(which is primarily an administrative unit) 
and a regular teaching program of five 
classes counted as extracurricular. 

For example, teachers included the home- 
room program—a bi-weekly _ thirty-five- 
minute period with their homeroom pupils 
—although responsibility for attendance 
taking and other duties connected with the 
opening period in the morning were ex- 
cluded. Certain men teachers assisting in 
the coaching of athletics but receiving no 
salary increment for this work properly 
included time thus spent as extracurricular. 

In short, any responsibility assigned by 
the principal over and above the duties 
involved in the ten-minute opening period 
in the morning and five periods of regular 
teaching were to be considered as extra- 
curricular. The variety of these extracur- 
ricular duties, as reported by thirty-one staff 
members, is shown in Table II. 


Il. Extracurricular Duties as Reported 


a- nw ei wir-7 PT 


Table III gives figures submitted by the 
teachers to indicate the sum total of their 
extracurricular duties, valued on a basis 
of 100 for the duties of the publications 
sponsor. Weights assigned to single duties 
are not included in the list, but study of 
the individual reports resulted in the dis- 
covery that three teachers considered single 
duties to be more difficult than the adviser- 
ship of the magazine and the yearbook. 
These three duties were advising the senior 
class, directing the senior play, and sponsor- 
ing the print club, and were rated as 160, 
135, and 110, respectively. 


Ill. Teachers’ Weights for their Total 
Extracurricular Loads 





by Teachers 

Band (adviser) Hi-Y club 
Band (drill master) Homeroom program 
Baseball (assistant to NYA p 

coach) Press clu 
Cafeteria duty Print club 
Camera club Publications 
Candy sale, senior play School accounts 
Class adviser Senior play (directing) 
Class day program Senior social 
Debatin Sketch club 
Football (assistant to Student council 

coach) Study hall 
French club Tennis 


Graduation essays 


Tickets, senior play 


Teacher Weight Teacher Weight 
BS ccccecnens go BF ccccscesen 95 
O. sbassaeceil 205, OP ar idsnwnsa 55 
© as vinvtiee 175 ee 125 
 reererri es 225 GD sessseuses 60 
error 242 eevee 120 
D iveteseses 270 _ Peer 155 
Dreesetessal 105 were 15 
FP isvcdsovic 160 DD acvesecell go 

sav coeween 100 ae 
_ eee 125 SD sacacseses 25 
BE ccccncccce 70 DP sccccssves 60 
BD scccesvocs 150 —_ eee 150 
OF Sacnesudsud 140 Se 70 
PD: siveccsecan 105, OP nosiscuvnas 75 
- Brrrrerery 50 Beery go 
DE scscseveus 140 


* Publications sponsor. Weight of 160 includes 
60 for homeroom program. (All figures are given in 
round numbers to the nearest 5.) 

From the total weights submitted certain 
facts were immediately apparent. 

(1) More than half the sponsors judged their 
total extracurricular loads to be greater than that 
involved in the sponsorship of the school publica- 
tions (100). 

(2) Five teachers felt their total loads to be 
heavier than the job of sponsoring the school pub- 
lications plus the management of a homeroom 
program (160). 


Taken at face value, the figures would 
indicate tremendous inequalities in the 
extent to which teachers were sharing the 
total extracurricular responsibilities of the 
school (range of 25-270). Before definite 
conclusions could be drawn, however, wide 
disagreement in values submitted for single 
activities made it clear that the figures 
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would have to be equated by means of the 
median. 

The homeroom program, for example, 
was variously weighted by twenty-seven 
teachers concerned at from 5 to go. The 
median weight for this activity proved to 
be 26. Similar consideration of the weights 
ascribed for study-hall supervision yielded 
a median of 43, and figures for cafeteria 
duty ranging from o to go gave a median 
of 10. Correction by means of these median 
weights resulted in a more accurate picture 
of the single duties as well as of the total 
extracurricular load of each teacher. The 
corrected totals are shown in Table IV. 


IV. Corrected Weights for Total 
i Load 


Extracu 
Teacher Weight Teacher Weight 

W ccctcsucta 105, BY ccoccscese 85 
D cvsscuewen 55 - rere 65 
S cgaesecane 150 OD adansadees 100 
D sevccaceds 155 BD cccccccces 35 
B sebesceces 200 GA cccceseces 120 
@ csvcsences 15 GR cccvoncode 155 
‘ncd>ented 110 BD ccccscccee 
FP scveceses 125 OD. vecsewesue 15 
@ ccesccosse 70 BE ncccccccce 125 
BO cccccccces 125 GD cccccccces go 
 Wrrrerieee 35 *7 eoccccccce 70 
OD ccrvicsceves 30 Perret r re 100 
BD scccsceses 15 BD cocccccece 85 
rer 95 OP eticacdens "5 
BB ccsccvcces 45 BB svcccccces 165, 

BD cccccccocs go 


* Publications sponsor. Corrected weight of 125 
includes supervision of magazine and yearbook 


(“hardest activity”) and homeroom — 100 
plus 26. (All figures are given in round numbers 


to the nearest 5.) 


From Table IV it appears that five teach- 
ers were carrying an extracurricular load 
greater than that of the publications spon- 
sor. But at this point another factor had 
to be considered, without which any con- 
clusion regarding the teacher’s load would 
have little value. This final factor was the 
pupil load, A figure representing the aver- 
age number of pupils per class, times the 
number of recitations per week, was there- 
fore added to the extracurricular weight, 
as shown in Table V. 

The average of the final total-load 
weights (range of 595-950) was approxi- 
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mately 810. In the light of this average the 
total load of the publications sponsor (770) 
did not appear unreasonable; and allowing 
for a certain amount of deviation above and 


V. Total Load (Extracurriculum 
Plus Pupil Load) 


Teacher E-C PL Total 
B cvccccccccce 105 805, gio 
D disddnscanet 55 820 875 
 canccevnecen 150 725 875, 
@ secvcencwene 155 830 985 
B cccccvccoses 200 675 875 
© et0ne levee’ 75 810 885, 

caves taeeee 110 552 662 
O ivevivendene 125 645 770 
D cesdiveusces 735 
err 125 735 860 
| ge a ee 35 815 850 
DD « inbatcenmets 30 710 740 
Oe inden bueeainh 15 700 775 
BQ cecccccocees 95 610 705 
1S uesaqecuwees 45 550 595 
OD sccctnccaxes go 685, 775 
1 H pénseteccens 85 765 150 
ED ssvecctedeos 65 835 goo 
i éeweesendesa 100 625 725 
BD cccccccccces 35 780 815 
DF | vanaesovdues 120 740 
BD acoccesccses 155 760 
GD casnccesieeds 5 (Librarian) 
GE cccesecccess 15 705 = 
GE. cccccecveces 125 745 
GD ccvccdececces 30 770 800 
OM cevcccsacess 70 790 860 
OD sasececsecas 100 860 
BD ccccccccccee 85 760 845 
GO cccccccscces 75 518 593 
Bi cccccccccece 165 785 950 


* Publications sponsor. 


below the average, the approximate level 
of 760-860 was determined as a desirable 
standard for the total individual load of all 
teachers. 

Nineteen teachers appeared to be carry- 
ing a reasonable load in terms of this stand- 
ard, while the load of five appeared to be 
excessive and the load of seven, unduly 
light. Certain adjustments indicated by 
these figures were made at once wherever it 
was possible to do so without disruption 
of the program. Plans were also set in mo- 
tion for equalizing the load for the follow- 
ing year by adjustments in the assignment 
of both teaching and extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities. 

To summarize, the high-school principal 

(Continued on page 122) 














READING Disabilities 


x 
ers . 


among ‘Teachers and Administrators 


By RAY H. 


HO Is probably the most serious read- 
W ing disability case in your school? 
When this question is asked, a teacher or 
administrator will invariably select some 
pupil for the honor. Actually, in many 
schools the most serious reading disability 
cases are among teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Practically all of the hundreds of articles 
and books on reading which have been 
published are concerned with the matter of 
pupil disabilities and pupil weaknesses in 
reading. In this fact there is the implied as- 
sumption that pupil reading disabilities are 
the only weak links in the reading situation 
in our schools. This article challenges that 
assumption. 

As is implied in the title of this article 
the writer has evidence which indicates that 
one of the most serious reading problems 
in our schools concerns the lack of func- 
tional reading habits which characterize a 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The facts which Dr. 
Simpson has to report in this article may 
come as quite a shock to some readers. He 
was invited to give a silent reading test to 
the teachers and the administrators of a 
sizeable city school system. What he found, 
and his eight recommendations for improv- 
ing the reading abilities of teachers, should 
be of interest to readers who are looking 
ahead to the advancement of professional 
standards. When this article appeared in the 
September 1942 issue, Dr. Simpson was as- 
sistant professor of psychology in the College 
of Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. He is now a first lieutenant in 
the armed forces. 


SIMPSON 


large proportion of our teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Unless and until a teacher or 
administrator practices the efficient use of 
printed materials in getting help in meeting 
his own professional problems, it is very un- 
likely that he will effectively teach func- 
tional reading habits to his pupils. Practice 
is stronger than precept, and the teacher 
who never thinks or does not consistently 
think of using printed professional ma- 
terials when he encounters a problem in his 
teaching--such as, what tests or question- 
naires should I use with this class? or What 
are possible ways of finding the most likely 
needs of this child?--is not likely to teach 
youngsters really to use reading of the work- 
type. 

Some time ago the superintendent and 
the teachers of a city school system asked 
the writer to give them a reading test. After 
considerable deliberation it was decided to 
give the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Ad- 
vanced Test, New Edition, to almost the 
whole school staff, including teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendent. Several teachers 
in the system were not at the teachers’ 
meeting for various reasons, and two of 
those attending did not complete the test 
because of poor eyesight or other reasons. 
Some of the results obtained on the tests 
are shown in the next two paragraphs. 

The scores of the teachers were compared 
with the twelfth-grade norms given in the 
Manual for the test. The norms given in 
the Manual are based upon approximately 
10,000 cases, and “represent a random 
sample of the entire high-school population 
in Iowa plus all the children in the requisite 
grades in two eastern communities.” The 
comparison indicated that: 
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3% of 12th grade pupils read better than 
100% of teachers and administrators. 

15% of 12th grade pupils read better 
than 95% of teachers and administrators. 

25% of izth grade pupils read better 
than 85% of teachers and administrators. 

50% of i2th grade pupils read better 
than 45% of teachers and administrators. 

75% of 12th grade pupils read better 
than 15% of teachers and administrators. 

These results indicate that large numbers 
of high-school pupils are being taught by 
teachers with considerably less reading 
ability than the pupils themselves possess. 
The test is made up of ten sub-tests. The 
data below indicate in which types of read- 
ing abilities the faculty was weakest. 


Comparison OF Facu.ty AND Pupit ABILITIES 
1n Types or READING 














Median | Per cent of 12th 
Name of Sub-test Faculty | Grade Pupils 
Score | Who Did Better 
Word Meaning.......... 94-2 26 
Poetry Comprehension. . . .o 45 
Comprehension.........- 83.8 50 
Paragraph Comprehension| 82.2 52 
Sentence Meaning. ...... 80.9 57 
Ss cdacss stele be 78.1 64 
Directed Reading........ 77.6 65 
Developmental.......... 76.6 67 
Use of Index............ 74.4 72 
Selection of Key Words...| 58.3 95% 





From this table it will be seen that the 
faculty is relatively strongest in vocabulary 
and “poetry comprehension”, and is rela- 
tively weakest in “selection of key words” 
and “use of the index”. 

The foregoing results certainly indicate 
that the teachers and administrators them- 
selves are lamentably weak in the HOW of 
reading. 

Unfortunately, the writer believes that 
the darkest side of the picture has not yet 
been given. A study of the functional read- 
ing which these school men and women 
actually do during a typical month indi- 
cates that a fair amount of leisure-time 
reading is done. But little or no profes- 
sional reading to help solve school prob- 


lems is done by the typical teacher or ad- 
ministrator. Even those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who scored quite high on the 
reading test, which indicates they know 
quite well how to read, make little if any 
more use of this ability than do those who 
scored low. The crux of the matter is that 
many teachers and administrators know 
how to read but make extremely little use 
of this skill. 

The last statement made in the preced- 
ing paragraph is emphasized by the answers 
of teachers and administrators to two ques- 
tions concerning the amount of professional 
materials which had been read in the last 
month. (These two questions were part of 
a more comprehensive questionnaire given 
on reading.) 

The first question was: How many ar- 
ticles in professional educators’ magazines 
have you read in the last month? (1) None, 
(2) One, (3) Two, (4) Three to five, (5) 
More than five. 

Answers to this question by 746 ad- 
ministrators and teachers in eleven repre- 
sentative counties of a southeastern state 
were distributed as follows: 


No magazines articles read ............... 14% 
One magazine article read ............... 10% 
Two magazine articles read .............. 13% 
Three to five magazine articles read ...... 29% 


More than five magazine articles read ....34% 


From these figures it may be concluded 
that two-thirds of the teachers, on the basis 
of their own testimony, spent less than two 
hours per month on professional magazine 
materials. Approximately one in seven of 
the whole group spent no time at all on 
magazine reading. 

The second question relating to pro- 
fessional reading was: How many profes- 
sional educators’ books have you read parts 
of in the last month? (1) None, (2) One, 
(3) Two, (4) Three to five, (5) More than 
five. 

A tabulation of the answers to this ques- 
tion by 746 teachers and administrators 
indicated that: 
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40% had not even looked at one professional 
book 


17% had sampled one book 

24% had read parts of two books 

15% had read parts of three to five books 
4% had read parts of five or more books 


Obviously reading of professional books 
is not something which is done to any great 
extent. How can administrators and teach- 
ers really put across a vital reading improve- 
ment program in their schools unless they 
believe in reading enough actually to use it 
as an aid in solving their day-to-day prob- 
lems? 

Possible causes of functional reading dis- 
abilities among administrators and teachers. 
Why do teachers and school administrators 
not make more use of reading? The fol- 
lowing possible causes are suggestive of 
changes which might be made to improve 
the situation: 

1. Many school men have unfortunately 
been led by our colleges and universities to 
think that their professional growth natu- 
rally ends when the coveted degree is re- 
ceived. This doctrine stunts growth. 

2. Many administrators and teachers are 
hired largely on the basis of past credit- 
getting rather than upon probable self- 
education and growth on the job. 

g. Many administrators have not ex- 
pected their teachers to continue to grow 
professionally while on the job. 

4. Teachers and administrators have not 
been taught how to get the printed ma- 
terials which will be of definite help in 
solving their day-by-day problems. 

5. In many cases professional libraries of 
magazines, pamphlets and books have not 
been made available by school boards or 
school administrators. Frequently to spend 
a small amount of money periodically on 
professional materials for teachers and ad- 
ministrators is a very sound procedure even 
if this means that slightly less money can be 
spent for pupil materials. 

Some Methods by which Administrators 
May Help Eliminate Reading Disabilities. 


Administrators with the aid of their respec- 
tive school boards can decrease teacher and 
administrator reading disabilities by using 
the following suggestions: 

1. Set aside a small sum of money each 
month for professional materials. 

2. Establish with the aid of the teachers 
and librarians active professional libraries 
in each school. 

3- Make salary increases partially con- 
tingent upon evidences of professional 
growth. One evidence of this would be a 
consistent use of professional materials avail- 
able. 

4. In faculty meetings and elsewhere en- 
courage the discussion and consideration of 
new ideas relating to methods, materials, 
and evaluation methods which are being 
tried in other school systems. 

5. Help teachers isolate the specific pro- 
fessional problems which they feel are now 
the most pressing and make it a point to 
suggest later on some sources from which 
they might get help on these problems. 

6. Ask individual teachers periodically 
what they are reading and what ideas they 
are using from such reading. 

7. Encourage publishers to send notices 
of new professional materials to librarians 
and teachers for their consideration. 

8. Make it a practice to reserve some defi- 
nite time each week to keep yourself up on 
new practices and trends in your own field 
of work. 

Summary. In this article the writer has 
pictured a glaring need in our schools to- 
day—the need for more professional reading 
by school administrators and_ teachers. 
Possible causes of the deplorable situation 
which now exists are suggested. Finally, a 
few suggestions are given indicating some 
things which administrators may do to im- 
prove the situation. Practice is stronger 
than precept and until teachers and ad- 
ministrators learn how to make reading 
function in the intelligent facing of their 
own problems it is unlikely that they will 
teach effective reading to their pupils, 








The Case of 





“When a system cracks down 


too hard upon a pupil—” 


, EDWARD FINCHLEY 


By EMMA L. PATTERSON 


AM ONE of the few people who know 
I what really happened to Edward Finch- 
ley. For reasons that will soon be clear it 
was kept a secret from the other children 
in the junior high school and even from 
most of the teachers. Yet sometimes I won- 
der if it should not be broadcast from the 
housetops, if every board of education, 
every school administrator and teacher 
should not hear of it and realize what can 
happen when a system cracks down too 
hard upon an individual pupil. 

I knew Edward rather well. He liked 
to sit in the school library. Sometimes he 
would read, but more often he would gaze 
into space. As librarian, I felt it my duty to 
break him of this day dreaming. I plied 
him with books on a variety of topics, but 
only one thing interested him—cowboys. He 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This article really started 
something when it appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1939 issue of THe CLEARING House. It 
marked the genesis of, and set the pattern 
for, the “Pupil Case History Series”, fiction- 
ized accounts of actual pupils who did not 
conform neatly to the school pattern. In 


some of these cases, satisfactory adjustment 


was reported, In others, there was no success. 
Some ended in tragedy. Edward Finchley, 
Mike Venner, Lila Archer, Viney Turner, 
and the others, will continue to enrol in our 
schools—and they need help. Miss Patterson 
is librarian in the Peekskill, N.Y., Public 
Schools. (In the article following this one, 
a consulting school psychologist discusses 
the implications of the first twelve cases 
which we published.) 


read and reread all our books on the sub- 
ject. 

One day I mentioned this situation to 
our principal, Mr. Knox. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself over Finch- 
ley!” he exclaimed. “If he wants to dream, 
let him dream. It isn’t as though he could 
do any better with his time, poor kid. When 
it comes to his school work, he’s a total 
loss. He can never pass his grade.” 

True to Mr. Knox’s prediction Edward 
was left in the seventh grade at the end of 
the year. Several of his classmates remained 
with him, and he seemed contented. The 
next year, however, Edward alone was left 
to repeat the grade for the second time. 
I was moved to protest to Mr. Knox. 

“Of course he’s stupid,” I conceded, “but 
what possible good can another year in that 
class do the boy?” 

“None,” the principal agreed, “but I’m 
helpless in the matter. There’s a school 
rule, you know, that to get into eighth grade 
a child must pass finals in spelling and 
geography. Edward could never pass them, 
of course.” 

“But couldn’t some sort of exception be 
made in his case?” I suggested. 

Mr. Knox stood in thought for some 
time, his lean dark face clouded. 

“Perhaps,” he said at last. “It’s worth a 
try anyhow.” 

So he appealed to the superintendent, 
Mr. Mason, who decided that the circum- 
stances did not justify any exception being 
made. He argued, quite logically, that the 
rule had been laid down in the first place 
to exclude just such people as Edward 
Finchley from the secondary-school classes, 
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where they would only be a drag on the 
rest of the group. If the boy had shown 
unusual ability along any line whatever, 
he said, he might agree to the promotion, 
but it was entirely evident that young 
Finchley just was not of high-school calibre. 
He pointed out that the school system could 
not be run for the unfit. 

And so Edward’s third year in seventh 
grade wore on. He came to the library more 
frequently than ever, not so much to read 
as because here and here only could he 
still mingle on an equal footing with his 
former classmates. Here he could enjoy 
the companionship of boys his own age and 
pretend for a few moments that he was a 
ninth grader. This is only my interpreta- 
tion of his actions; he never confided in me 
or, to the best of my knowledge, in anyone. 

June examinations brought Edward re- 
newed hope. So complete was his ignorance 
that he actually thought it possible that he 
might pass his grade. Final marks were 
always posted in the library. Edward made 
frequent trips to the bulletin board. 

“No luck yet?” I asked him casually as 
he passed me on one occasion. 

“No,” he replied with a shy smile. 

“Think you made it this time?” 

He paused. “Well, I never did any bet- 
ter,” he confessed with well-assumed mod- 
esty. 

And then his marks appeared—geography 
56%, spelling 34%. He looked long at them 
and then walked out of the door. J called 
to him, but he did not seem to hear me. 

Later that day Mr. Knox strolled in. 

“Has Finchley seen his marks yet?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How did he take it?” 

“His mind may be weak,” I said bitterly, 
“but it’s still in control of his emotions.” 

The principal looked relieved. “Well, I 
don’t know. Sometimes I think all this 
upsets us a lot more than it does him,” he 
remarked. “His mind is probably on his 
vacation. I'll bet he doesn’t give the matter 


a thought throughout the whole summer.” 

Although I knew that these words were 
intended chiefly to soothe my own harrowed 
feelings, I allowed them to take effect. 
Edward Finchley and his troubles passed 
out of my mind for two months. 

The following fall on the first day of 
school I was in the senior-high-school build- 
ing trying to trace some lost supplies when 
I saw Edward coming toward me down the 
hall. He looked much older and, so far as 
a fresh-complexioned young face can, hag- 
gard. I was startled and stared at him 
rather rudely as we approached each other, 
but he did not look at me. He seemed to 
be avoiding my eye. 

Opposite him, I turned. “Well, Edward,” 
I said casually, “what brings you to the 
senior high—an errand?” 

Even after this point-blank greeting the 
boy took a couple more steps on his way 
before he turned and faced me. 

“{ guess you think I’m Edward Finch- 
ley,” he said quietly. “I look so much like 
him everybody gets us mixed’ up.” 

“But you are—” 

“No ma’am. I'm his cousin Bill from out 
West.” 

“His cousin!” 

I have never been more utterly con- 
founded than I was at that moment. Here 
was a lad who, my reason told me, was very 
well known to me. The blunt features, the 
fair hair, above all the earnest frown could 
belong to no one else. And yet such was the 
assurance and sincerity of his manner that 
I was moved to doubt my own eyes. 

“Yes ma’am, I’m coming here to school 
this winter,” he went on in explanation. 
“I'm on my way now to see Mr. Winchell 
about entering.” 

He would have gone on, but I stam- 
mered out, “Listen, Edward—uh—Bill. Let's 
go over and see Mr. Knox. He’s principal 
of the junior high. He knows your cousin 
Edward so well I’m sure he'd like to see a 
chap that looks so much like him.” 

The boy tried to draw away. “I think 
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Mr. Winchell is waiting for me,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, I'll fix it up with him,” I said, and 
led him down the hall. 

In the junior-high-school building half a 
block away Mr. Knox rose from his swivel 
chair as we entered his office. 

He greeted me with a smiling good morn- 
ing and as he noticed the boy, added, 
“And Edward! Well, Edward, you've begun 
the year in good company.” 

“I'm not Edward Finchley,” the lad as- 
serted calmly, “I’m his cousin from the 
West. My name is Bill.” 

Mr. Knox stared at him in amazement. 
Then he turned an inquiring glance upon 
me. 

“That's what he told me,” I explained. 
“That's why I brought him over. He was 
just about to register in the senior high.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Knox rather in- 
adequately. “Well! Let’s sit down.” He 
looked at the boy thoughtfully. “Now 
Edward, we both know perfectly well who 
you are,” he began at length. His tone was 
kindly but it carried an impression of 
sternness. “You must stop this pretense at 
once. If it is a joke, you have carried it 
too far.” 

“It’s no joke!” 

The sincere indignation in the boy's 
denial startled Mr. Knox into a puzzled 
silence. 

I picked up the discussion. “So you're 
Bill Finchley? Suppose you tell us some- 
thing about yourself. You come from the 
West? What part?” 

“A ranch in Montana.” The reply was 
prompt, even eager. 

“Yes? What’s the nearest town?” 

“Miles City. We go in for the big rodeos 
every fall.” Young Finchley leaned forward 
in his chair, his face animated. “I ride the 
bucking broncs. Last year I roped a steer.” 

Mr. Knox broke in upon this spirited 
story. “You went to school last winter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What grade were you in?” 
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“First-year high. I'll be a soph this year.” 

“What subjects did you study?” 

The boy’s eyes fell. All his eager enthusi- 
asm vanished. “I studied—uh—I studied 
spelling and—uh—no, not spelling. It’s all 
different out West, Mr. Knox. The subjects 
are, But they told me I could be a soph this 
year.” 

“That's the whole thing, isn’t it? You 
want to be a sophomore this year.” 

“Yes, sir. I've got to be. That's where I 
belong.” 

“But you are Edward Finchley.” 

Mr. Knox’s dark, compelling eyes 
searched the boy’s face. 

“No, sir,” he began, weary but patient. 
“It’s like I told you—” 

The principal pressed a buzzer on his 
desk. A girl stepped in at the door. 

“Get in touch with Edward Finchley’s 
mother at once, please,” Mr. Knox ordered, 
“and ask her if she can come directly over 
to my office.” 

As the door closed, Edward crumpled 
forward in his chair sobbing hoarsely. In an 
instant the principal was at the boy’s side 
with an arm across his shoulders. 

“It’s all right, Edward. I understand,” 
he said gently. “You couldn’t stand the 
seventh grade again, could you? Well, we'll 
see what we can do. Don’t you worry about 
it now. Pull yourself together before your 
mother gets here.” 

But once having broken, the boy could 
not regain control of himself. At length 
he was sent into an anteroom. 

Mr. Knox slumped into his chair and 
leaned his arms on the desk. 

“The poor kid!” he muttered. “The poor 
kid. I didn't know he hated it like that!” 

“When will he be old enough to leave 
school?” I inquired. 

“Not for two years yet,” was the hope- 
less reply. “The law won't let him stop, and 
the school won't let him go. So the lad is 
stalled.” 

When Mrs. Finchley arrived, nervous 
and out of breath, I arose to leave, but Mr. 
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Knox introduced us and asked me to stay. 

“Is my boy in trouble?” the mother de- 
manded, looking from one of us to the 
other. 

“Just a little,” admitted Mr. Knox. “We 
thought we'd better talk it over with you. 
Won't you take a chair?” 

Mrs. Finchley sat creasing little folds in 
her gingham skirt, her eyes fixed apprehen- 
sively on Mr. Knox. 

“The whole thing is this,” he explained. 
“The boy tried to masquerade as his cousin 
Bill from the West.” 

Mrs. Finchley showed no surprise. “He’s 
been doing that all summer,” she said. “A 
good deal of the time he thinks he is this 
other boy. I don’t know what to do with 
him.” Her lips trembled. 

“What got him started in this idea?” I 
asked. 

“It was last spring when he didn’t get 
promoted. He said he’d never come back. 
He said he couldn’t. The class he was in 
are sophomores now and he’s still in the 
seventh grade. Oh, I know he’s dumb, but 
couldn’t you let him go over to high school? 
He wouldn’t ask to even go into a class- 
room if you’d just let him be in the halls 
over there. That isn’t much to ask, is it?” 

Tears rolled down her face as she 
directed her appeal first to Mr. Knox and 
then to me. 

“Well, I'm afraid that would hardly do,” 
said Mr. Knox reluctantly, “but perhaps we 
can work out something else.” He sat a 
moment in thought. “I can make him my 
official messenger boy,” he suggested. “That 
is a post of responsibility. He will be here 
in the office or running errands most of the 
time. Do you think that would appeal to 
him, Mrs. Finchley?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied. “He’s 
got his heart set on the senior high school.” 

“We'll send for him and find out,” Mr. 
Knox decided. 

The boy returned with a countenance 
once more calm. 

“Edward, how would you like to be my 


personal messenger boy?” asked Mr. Knox 
brightly. 

“My name is Bill,” said the lad stolidly. 

“Good God!” breathed the principal. 

“Edward, don’t talk like that,” begged 
his mother brokenly. “You know it isn’t 
so. How can you stand and say that right 
in front of your mother?” 

“Listen, young man, if you're not Ed- 
ward Finchley, where is he?” demanded 
Mr. Knox in a hardened voice. 

The boy looked confusedly from one 
speaker to the other, appearing not to 
understand what they said. 

“Edward Finchley,” cried his mother, 
“you know perfectly well you haven’t even 
got a cousin in the West!” 

Suddenly I could endure no more. 

“Stop!” I cried, springing from my chair. 
“Can't you see you're torturing him? He 
has found a way to escape from that Edward 
Finchley who was so unhappy and so un- 
successful, and we keep trying to drive him 
back. His mind found that life unendur- 
able, yet we try to force him to endure it. 
It’s cruel! It’s dangerous!) We may wreck 
his brain entirely.” 

My voice broke and I sat down abruptly, 
trying to brush the tears from my face. 

Mr. Knox drew a deep breath. “You're 
right,” he said quietly. “Take the boy 
home, Mrs. Finchley. Take him home and 
be kind to him. We'll send for him in a 
day or so.” 

Edward suffered himself to be led away. 

A week later Mr. Knox walked into the 
library. I knew by the drawn set look on 
his face that he had serious news. 

“Edward will never be back in school,” 
he said. “He’s been committed to the Ar- 
rowhead Asylum.” 
~ I looked out of the window and tried to 
swallow the pressing lump in my throat. 

“The county analyst examined him the 
other day,” he continued. “He says a com- 
plete change of environment may possibly 
bring him around after a while, but it’s 
doubtful.” 
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Mr. Knox was looking out of the window 
too, and the line of his jaw was rigid. 

“Well, it isn’t as though a really promis- 
ing life had been ruined,” I offered sooth- 
ingly. “The boy was hopelessly stupid.” 

“Edward was a good boy,” said Mr. Knox 
fiercely. “He was worth as much as half 
of these smarties. He had a right to a 
normal self-respecting life.” 

“Well, but there was nothing we could—” 

“Don’t say it!” begged the principal. 
“You know it’s our fault. We brought him 
to this with all our school rules and tests 


and grades and promotions. We're mor- 
ally responsible.” 

I found myself contending, “But we must 
have standards and organization. As Mr. 
Mason says, we can’t run a school system 
for the sake of the unfit.” 

“If we can’t, we shouldn’t make them 
stay in the system,” snapped Mr. Knox. 
“We trap them and then torture them. If 
they were animals, we'd be jailed.” 

We stood silent, for a long time. Then 
Mr. Knox turned slowly toward the door. 

“We'd be jailed,” he repeated softly. 


HOMEWORK 


By R. J. BRETNALL 


When father walks out of his factory 
Or brother comes home from the store, 
Or sister is through at the office 

They don’t have to work any more. 


But when I get home in the evening 
It’s just when my troubles begin— 

I have to serve time on my homework 
As though I were punished by sin. 


The way they can pile up assignments 
Is fierce for they give so much that 

I have to employ our whole family, 
And sometimes the dog and the cat. 


If "twere just writing out all these lessons 
They hand us, why I wouldn't care, 

But the way they get marked up by teachers 
Does drive our whole house to despair. 


When father got flunked on my problems 
Oh boy, was he sore as could be 

And did mother burn up in temper 
When her prize composition got D. 


If I had my way with these teachers 

This homework would take a big fall. 
They surely are dumb if they do not find out 
They are just making liars of us all. 
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A psychologist looks at our 12 Pupil 


By 
WILLARD BEECHER 


OR MORE than two years THE CLEARING 

House has been rendering a public serv- 
ice by publishing a series of “pupil case- 
histories”. These are nothing more than 
records of typical children who do not 
agree with the demands of our culture. 

It seems important to point out that the 
lot of an individual can never be better 
than is allowed by the nature of the in- 
stitutions of his particular civilization. Re- 
gardless of his personal endowment, his 
effectiveness is expressed only in terms of 
the customary patterns and canalizations of 
his era and locality. His personal differ- 
ences—whether he is ahead or behind his 
time—constitute a penalty he must endure. 
His abilities cannot transcend the totem and 
tabu of his tribe. People who are “different”, 
and differences in general, are abhorred and 
feared irrespective of where they occur. 
They always threaten the institutions and 
traditions of the local in-group. 

Few of us understand the extent to which 
custom dictates even the most trivial details 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The author, a consulting 
school psychologist, who formerly worked 
with Alfred Adler, here offers readers his re- 
flections on the first twelve pupil case his- 
tories that appeared in THE CLEARING 
House, beginning in November 1939. A ref- 
erence list of the twelve cases is given at the 
end of the article. We commend the series 
to “post-war educational planners”. The 
author is now engaged in personnel work 
in Washington, D. C. His address is 2118 
Pennsylvania Ave., Northwest. (Preceding 
this article is a typical case history in the 
series about which Mr. Beecher writes.) 


CASE HISTORIES 


of our common life. Commonsense or rea- 
son has almost no voice in determining the 
manner of our expression. Custom deter- 
mines our morals, education, politics, eco- 
nomics, et al. The changes we can effect 
as individuals are infinitesimal in compari- 
son to the number of points at which we 
must and do agree with common practice. 
“Individualization” is more of a myth than 
a reality, even in its most aberrant ex- 
pression. The cost to a person who stub- 
bornly insists on being an individual is 
most often tragic. 

The movement of the human race is from 
an over-all kind of conformity to more and 
more expression of individual differences— 
but the speed of this change is glacial. Most 
of us can remember when people were 
educated in our public schools and buried 
in shrouds! Both were institutions of our 
culture and neither were designed to fit 
more than the grossest outlines of those for 
whom they were created. One of the most 
significant advances of our time is that we 
now bury people in their own clothes, 
designed to fit them while they were still 
living people. We got rid of the shroud but 
we kept the public school! It still obligingly 
fits everyone and no one for life itself. 

A study of the twelve articles published 
thus far in THe CLEARING House “pupil 
case-history” series shows that the plights 
of their young heroes and heroines are a 
price that each must pay for non-conformity. 
And it is evident in each case that these 
children are richly endowed with human 
values. Their only crime lies in the fact 
that they did not fit themselves into the 
narrow bottle-neck established by the Three 
Blind Mice, as Naomi John White calls 
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them in Number 6 of the series. (The 12 
case-histories are listed at the end of this 
article.—Ed.) They stand condemned, she 
says, not because they are inadequate as 
human beings so much as because they were 
respectful and obedient to the Mice of par- 
ents, teachers, and public-school system. 

And in each case it is evident that the 
three lovely Mice succeeded in destroying 
the self-confidence and courage of the child 
to such a degree that he, himself, could no 
longer solve his own problems. A fortunate 
few, with the aid of some understanding 
adult, detoured catastrophe and emerged 
successful. Others went down, never to rise 
again. For each case described in the series, 
thousands more struggle on to inglorious 
defeat each year, as any teacher can testify 
from his own experience. 

The cant about individualizing the cur- 
riculum, etc., fills our ears. But it has done 
little enough to alter the situation of the 
majority of these Mute, Inglorious Miltons. 
Their lot will in no way improve as long 
as we consider education-for-life correlated 
to what is known as “academic achieve- 
ment”. As long as the only human value in 
school is recognized as the ability to do 
“what the teacher says”, these pupils will 
be depreciated and degraded—mocked by 
their contemporaries, persecuted by all. 

Among the majority of teachers there is 
a tacit agreement that the child fails because 
he has a low I.Q. It is assumed that success 
in life is in direct ratio to this mystical 
entity. Just how long it will take for the 
educators to give up this favored belief, 
no one can say. Since it relieves them of 
the responsibility of learning how to edu- 
cate such children, it is probable that they 
will keep this belief for many years to come. 
The fact that it is not true will hardly stop 
the lie. 

Western Electric Company did a series 
of investigations on a group of workers, 
whom they rated according to the amount 
of work each did. Then this group was 
given I.Q. and dexterity tests! Nine men 
were examined in this way. 





The CLEARING HousE 


The tests showed absolutely no relation 
between capacity to perform and their 
actual output! The man who ranked lowest 
in output ranked highest in “intelligence”. 
A man who was about his equal in LQ. 
ranked fifth in output. Most of the “faster” 
workers rated rather poorly on the tests. 
And the man who ranked highest on a 
dexterity test ranked seventh in intelligence 
and seventh in output. The man who 
ranked highest in output scored lowest in 
intelligence! 

About the only comment one can make 
in the face of such evidence is that it is 
lucky for the men in Western Electric that 
they get paid for what they can do rather 
than on what some educator would say 
about their ability. If children could only 
know the results of these investigations they 
could “scratch their noses” at their teachers, 
as Butch Schmutch did in the fourth case- 
history. Reverence for the Three Blind 
Mice would be at an end and the Mice 
themselves would have to learn something 
from life before approaching the task of 
education! 

School teachers and school administrators 
are only a Local In-Group (in the language 
of the Anthropologists). They have the 
priestly power to inflate or maim the im- 
mature, out of all relation to the essential 
nature of the world outside schools. No one 
calls them to account for the failures of 
their incantations and their mumbo-jumbo. 
Every witch-doctor has his alibi when his 
incantations do not work. He does not have 
to prove that what is done in schools fits a 
child to meet adult problems—the bald 
assertion does the trick. Each will admit 
the failures which pass before him every 
year and stoutly insist that the inferiority 
lies in the child, rather than in the con- 
figuration of the institution called the 
school. 

Each case-history is a record of a crime 
against society—a crime supported and con- 
doned by a mechanical, robot-like institu- 
tion which irresponsibly interests itself in 
only that part of a child which may be de- 
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scribed as “from the ears up”! The efficiency 
of a school or a teacher is rated on such 
non-human factors as grades, scores, and 
medians. In the words of a popular song, 
“Did you ever see a median walking, talk- 
ing, . . .?” 

Grades, scores, medians do not love, fight, 
work, build, destroy, nor do they tell us 
much about those Fleshly Things that do! 
At least, Western Electric doesn’t think 
they do! 

There is a difference between not being 
able to do something and believing one 
can’t do something! But if a child does not 
get on in school, the fact is accepted as 
proof that he can’t. In this series of case 
studies, it is shown over and over again 
that those who “couldn’t” did finally make 
progress if and when the human situation 
was altered to make it fit for a human be- 
ing! If schools took more time to get human 
situations humanly straight, such monstrous 
things as school-failures would join the 
Dodo! 

The job of a teacher is to establish the 
human dignity of the child and to interest 
him in our common, human lot so that he 
will want to train himself to be a socially 
useful member of society. The increase of 
a child’s social interest and social responsi- 
bility is the fundamental task of education. 
It is about the last thing a school “can find 
time for” in its present institutionalized 
form. “The business of living together” is 
the real task of education—so we spend our 
time on tyrannizing children into memoriz- 
ing lessons! 

When will we be honest about our own 
experience? And by being honest, I mean 
admitting mistakes and taking immediate, 
drastic steps to correct them. Ask yourself 
and others just when they began to learn, 
whether their years spent in school were 
in any fundamental sense a preparation for 
life, whether they did not have to learn the 
most important things on the spot much 
later in life. (Don’t ask educators, for they 
have a vested interest in pretending that 
they learned the lessons of life in school.) 


My personal experience in asking this ques- 
tion of undeniably intelligent and socially- 
minded individuals is that they agree, al- 
most to a man, that schools and colleges 
were a serious disappointment to them. 

If we are going to make the world safe for 
Democracy, can’t we make the schools safe 
for “Funny, the Misfit”, “Edward Finchley”, 
“Butch Schmutch”, and their spiritual 
brothers and sisters? 

Does Minerva demand personal humilia- 
tion, public reproach, loss of confidence and 
self-respect from her reluctant followers? 
Is knowledge and learning so repugnant, 
or do WE make it seem to be? Honored 
customs and institutions can be wrong, you 
know! Remember the Spanish Inquisition 
and the once-respectable institution of 
slavery, imprisonment of the insane with 
criminals, public hangings of children who 
were pickpockets. Let us not assume that 
because our schools are still culturally sup- 
ported and “respectable” that they are 
therefore moral! Remember “The Case of 
Edward Finchley”. 


PUPIL CASE-HISTORIES 
A Ciearinc House Series 


1. “The Case of Edward Finchley”, by Emma L. 
Patterson. Nov. 1939, pp. 131-135. 

2. “Funny, the Misfit”, by A Superintendent. Dec. 
1939, PP. 210-212. 

g- “Mike Venner and the Principal”, by Eugene 
Youngert. March 1940, pp. 406-409. 

4. “The Case of Butch Schmutch”, by William J. 
Lodge, Jr. Sept. 1940, pp. 47-49- 

5. “The Personality of Arlene Mullon”, by Jean 
Bassford. Oct. 1940, pp. 103-106. 

6. “Three Blind Mice”, by Naomi John White. 
Nov. 1940, pp. 147-149. 

7. “The Case of Peter Gallagher”, by May F. 
McElravy. April 1941, pp. 490-492. 

8. “The Case of Robert Kennedy”, by M. Sand- 
ford Coombs. Nov. 1941, pp. 151-155. 

g. “The Unsolved Case of Lila Archer”, by Evelyn 
F. Bailey. Dec. 1941, pp. 214-217. 

10. “The Case of Viney Turner”, by Sarah Moss 
Phillips, Jan. 1942, pp. 259-261. 

11. “The W. W. W. Club”, by Tyrus Hillway. Feb. 
1942, PP. $41-343- 

iz. “The Case of John Tyrus Carroll”, by Sara 
Moss Phillips. Sept. 1942, pp. 20-23. 
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Our grads are part of the family, support our 
games, parties—and will be loyal at the pells 


By 
MELLIE M. CALVERT 


H™ MUCH TIME and energy should be 
given by teachers to the graduates of 
our high schools? 

Some teachers feel that we receive our 
pay for teaching pupils now in school, and 
that we should stick to that exclusively. 
Some think that we are justified in doing 
something for the alumni, but not too 
much. Others believe that we should do as 
much as we can for them, and some educa- 
tors feel that it is particularly important to 
keep in close touch with the alumnus just 
after his graduation, when he experiences 
a trying period of adjustment and of not 
“belonging”. Some are convinced that con- 
tinuous contact with the alumnus is a vital 
part of our public relations activities. 

Whatever the belief and policy in each 
school, it may be helpful to publicize vari- 
ous alumni activities in some of the high 
schools. Knowledge of procedures in one 


fi 


Eprror’s Note: Some of the biggest fu- 
ture improvements in our public-relations 
programs probably lie in other spheres than 
the newspapers and other obvious means of 
publicity. Have the high schools been neg- 
lecting their alumni in this respect? Here- 
with, we offer the story of the close relation- 
ship that has been developed between 
Canoga Park, Cal., High School and its 
alumni, and the good which this has accom- 
plished. Apparently this school has built a 
solid foundation that will be very hard for 
any taxpayers’ groups to crack. Mrs. Calvert 
teaches science in the school, and her article 
was published first in the February 1943 
issue. 


school may help those of another. To this 
end, this article summarizes things done for 
the graduates of one school. 

The school is the Canoga Park High 
School. Although Canoga Park is a part of 
the Los Angeles City System, it is located in 
the San Fernando Valley. In fact, when the 
legendary scouts rode out 36 miles in the 
early days and placed the stakes for the city 
limits, they barely included Canoga Park. 

We have a school population of about 
800, which is slowly increasing. Most of 
our pupils live on small ranches, and so we 
are typical of many rural high schools in the 
State. Buses bring three-fourths of the boys 
and girls from miles around. Our first class 
was graduated in 1916, and we have a total 
of 1,793 alumni. 

Our first principal was much interested 


in the alumni and kept them in close con | 


tact with the school until his retirement 
several years ago. He organized the Canoga 
Park High School Alumni Association, 
which has met annually for many years dur- 
ing the last week of school. A dinner-dance, 
or just a dance, is held during the latter 
part of June, at which time officers are 
elected for the following year. The new 
graduates are invited to the party, and they 
are welcomed into the Association by the 
Alumni President when he makes his speech 
of greeting. An executive board, composed 
of the alumni officers and the past alumni 
officers who are available, plan the reunion, 
arrange for candidates for the various offices 
and manage the election. 

Of all the functions planned for the 
alumni at Canoga Park, this get-together 
seems to be the most appreciated and en- 
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joyed. Huge crowds attend the reunions, 
and everyone takes pleasure in meeting his 
former classmates, some of whom he en- 
counters only at these gatherings. The hus- 
bands, wives, and sweethearts are invited 
and everyone has a good time. 

In addition to this exclusively alumni 
gathering, the school has 4 Homecoming 
Day in the fall, at which time the student 
body and faculty members are hosts. We 
choose a day when we have a good football 
game. The alumni visit classes, attend an 
assembly in the morning, have lunch in the 
cafeteria at noon, go to a football game in 
the afternoon, and to a dance at night. 

Graduates enjoy knowing about their 
classmates, and items about alumni make 
up a good part of a Homecoming Day issue 
of the school paper. This alumni edition is 
furnished to each alumnus who comes back. 
We also have a scrapbook, organized by 
classes, full of newspaper clippings collected 
during the year from our local papers, 
which is put on display. 

It may not seem wise to have two big 
alumni events a year. However, we have 
found our alumni to be cooperative and ap- 
preciative and their attitude lessens the 
strain. They set good examples for our pu- 
pils and really help to build school spirit 
and school morale, We invite the past stu- 
dent-body presidents to address the Home- 
coming Day assembly. They give helpful 
speeches and enjoy doing it. 

Many of the teachers have been in the 
school for a long time and are greatly inter- 
ested in the graduates. They not only attend 
alumni gatherings, but also suggest things 
that can be done for them. One teacher, 
with a son in the air corps, thought last 
year of how much our boys in the army and 
navy might enjoy a note from those attend- 
ing the alumni reunion. 

A short letter, expressing regret at his 
absence, was written to each of our 125 men 
then in the service, and these letters were 
passed around to the teachers ahead of time 
so that each teacher could sign for the boys 


he knew. The letters were then taken to 
the June dance, and graduates attending 
signed the letters to their particular friends, 
added comments, etc. By the time the eve- 
ning was over, many letters were covered 
with signatures. Our boys were greatly 
pleased by these letters. 

Recently the student body officers sent 
Christmas cards to all of our boys who are 
overseas. The student body has also pur- 
chased a service flag which was dedicated 
at our Homecoming Day Assembly this year. 

Another contact that our graduate enjoys 
is a letter congratulating him when he be- 
comes of age. This letter plan was started 
three years ago when our former vice- 
principal brought up the idea of writing to 
each alumnus on his 21st birthday. An ap- 
propriate letter was composed by one of 
our social-studies teachers with the collabo- 
ration of other faculty members. This let- 
ter is typed individually for each graduate 
and mailed so that it will reach him on his 
2ist birthday. It is signed, not only by the 
principal and vice-principal, but also by 
two teachers who knew him best. 

Last fall we thought each graduate might 
like an identification card in connection 
with defense work, and we sent him one 
which showed his name and the time of his 
graduation from our school. Graduating 
seniors since that time have been furnished 
with similar cards. 

Of course, all of these activities need an 
alumni sponsor, and at Canoga Park High 
School the writer of this article, a teacher, 
keeps up the address file and coordinates 
alumni activities. (Keeping up-the file isn’t 
difficult when the same person does it year 
after year.) 

Furnishing information about the alumni 
is another activity of the alumni sponsor. 
For instance, our records on intelligence 
quotients show that our mean I.Q. is 106 
for graduates, although the greatest num- 
ber of alumni at any one level is the num- 
ber with an I.Q. of 110. During the entire 
life of our school we have had but a dozen 
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graduates with an I1.Q. under 75 and only 
14 with an 1.Q. above 135. 

For several years we have had between 
25% and 30% of the graduating classes en- 
tering higher schools somewhere in Cali- 
fornia. 

At the present time our records show that 
30% of all the boys who have ever gradu- 
ated from our school are in the service. 
Forty per cent of the boys who graduated 
during the past twelve years and 50% of 
those in classes of the past five years are in 
the armed forces. Three-fourths of them 
are enlisted men, and many more are in the 
navy than in any other branch of the serv- 
ice. 

The per cent of girls who marry within a 
year of graduation has more than doubled 
during the past year and is now above 20%. 
Another interesting fact shown by our rec- 
ords is that 10% of our graduates marry an 
alumnus from our school. A typical case is 
one in which the boy marries a girl who 
graduated two years later than he did. 

A geographical survey showed that we are 
in a very favorable situation in regard to 
the location of our alumni. The great ma- 
jority could drive to any event at our school 
(if they had gas and rubber). 

Two years ago this fall we sent out a 
questionnaire to about a hundred members 
of the summer graduating class and to a 
hundred members of a class out of school 
two years. Seventy-eight of the ninety-seven 
who replied were then in some higher 
school. We found out that in general if they 
were in college they wished we'd bear down 
more and teach more intensive college 
preparatory work. On the other hand, the 
alumni who were working wished they had 
more vocational preparation. 

We also learned that this particular 
group valued social affairs more than ath- 
letics. The high-school courses these alumni 
considered most valuable to them were first, 
senior problems; second, tie between Eng- 
lish and mathematics; and third, typing. In 
answer to a question as to what more the 


school might do toward preparing future 
students for life, we got a variety of an- 
swers. Better guidance ranked first, with 
stress on college studies second, and more 
and harder work third. 

Another way the school serves the alumni 
is to assist them in getting jobs, and to help 
them to enter some form of higher training. 
Our principal and teachers furnish the 
alumni with many needed references and 
personal contacts. 

At Canoga Park we encourage the alumni 
to come to many of our school events. 
Alumni participation in  student-body 
dances is impossible at many schools for 
various reasons, but we find it helpful at 
our school for several other reasons. The 
school furnishes the young people of our 
rural community with some well supervised 
entertainment; the alumni contribute to the 
solvency of our dances, and the pupils enjoy 
having their older brothers or sisters and 
friends at the dances. It hardly need be said 
that the senior girls particularly enjoy hav- 
ing the older boys at the dances. 

Many alumni come to our games and we 
can count upon the alumni for a good deal 
of support for any event at school. They 
increase our volume of paid admissions. 
However, another thing we could count on, 
and as time goes on the help we may need 
more than financial aid, is political support 
for our school as such. 

It may be that in the future, if the high 
schools are going to survive attacks from 
pressure groups—people who are interested 
primarily in reducing taxes—we will have 
to keep alive in the minds of our voting 
population a belief in secondary education, 
and loyalty to the public high school. When 
this is done, and the alumni are kept in 
warm contact with the school, it will not be 
easy for anyone to put across a program 
which curtails public education very much. 
Contact with the alumni may become more 
and more a valuable part of public relations 
work, 

(Continued on page 122) 











The SCHOOL for the BOYD WOLFF 
y NEW WORLD Appears 


HE SCHOOL for the new world appears. 

Not mysteriously, not handed down; 
not from a divinely gifted leader, not from 
a messiah; not from a movement, not from 
a declaration. From neither church nor 
other school, nor chamber of commerce nor 
lawmaker nor government. 

It is not set forth in any catalog, any 
bible, any textbook or mimeographed 
sheet, and it is not an executive order nor 
is it framed on the walls of an office. It 
is no certificate, no sealed guarantee. 

No editorial preface, foreword or in- 
troduction says, “It is here.” 

Look in vain in the encyclopedias, the 
dictionaries, the reference books, the ex- 
ercises, the “things to do”, the formularies, 
the handbooks, the recipe books, the codes, 
the statute books. It is at no one address— 
it is at all addresses. The directories don’t 
list it, the telephone books don’t include it. 
The attendance lists, the enrolments do not 
record its students. The yearbooks make no 
mention of it. 

The closed schools do not cause it to dis- 
appear. The fired teachers do not forget it. 
The movies have no substitute for it. The 
radio cannot keep it from being heard. 

Do not look for a faculty on a platform. 
Disregard the Phi Beta Kappas, the honor- 
ary societies. The robes, the caps and gowns 
have nothing to do with it. 

The officials do not see it. It scores the 
only victories in the controversies. Do not 
expect it next door nor yet far away. It is 


—— 


Eprtor’s Note: The author, a secondary- 
school teacher when this article appeared 
in the March 1942 issue, is now in the 
Navy, writing film scripts for the Office of 
Strategic Services, Washington, D.C. 


not a thing of somebody elses. It is in you; 
it is where you are—and in people like you 
and where they are and where you and they 
get together. It is in your curiosity and your 
reaching out. It is in your sharing and your 
cooperating. That is the way the new school 
comes. And you know it and everyone 
knows it ard it will make you uncomfort- 
able when you deny it. 

WHEN you resent the welfare of the few 
at the expense of the many you are a stu- 
dent of the school for the new world. 

WHEN you refuse to restrict the oppor- 
tunities of others for your own advantage 
you are a student of the new school. 

WHEN you are moved to point out to 
another or to others the need for a joint 
attack on the common problems of world 
humanity you are a teacher in the school 
for the new world. 

WHEN you decide to look for and do the 
work that needs doing you are of the new 
school. 

WHEN you change your thinking from 
“I” to “We” you are bringing about the 
new school. 

WHEN you believe in the creative energy 
and the social purpose of all men you are 
providing the endowment of the new school. 

WHEN you face the proposition that 
man can make a world good enough for 
man to live in you are making yourself a 
trustee of the new schooi. 

WHEN you have learned not to expect 
more than your share, more than you would 
allow others; when you have begun to 
achieve your independence from the lure 
of mythical heavens reserved just for you 
and “your kind”; when you refuse to ac- 
cept unquestioningly that “somebody else 
knows best” you have found the lever that 
moves the world. NOT BEFORE. 








THE 20 QUESTIONS 


on SLUDENT Government 


Questions compiled by C. C. HARVEY 


Answers prepared by CHARLES F. ALLEN * 


ANY SCHOOLS are experimenting with 

some form of student council but are 
yet uncertain as to its function in school 
life. This fact is evident from the many 
requests for information on various aspects 
of student participation in school govern- 
ment made each year to the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils. This organ- 
ization, now located at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., attempts to serve 
as a clearing house for information on stu- 
dent participation in school government 
and to answer the many questions asked by 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harvey analyzed the 
correspondence files of the National Associ- 
ation of Student Councils and ascertained 
the twenty most frequently asked questions 
on student government problems. Mr. Allen 
undertook to answer the questions and to 
recommend the best sources of additional 
information. This article was distributed 
widely by the U. S. Office of Education. Its 
appearance in the October 1943 issue led to 
the biggest controversy that has appeared in 
these pages for some years. In fact, the end 
is not yet in sight. The pivotal point of the 
controversy is the authors’ alleged overem- 
phasis of the principal’s power of veto and 
the delegated authority of the student coun- 
cil. Mr. Harvey teaches in Nyssa, Ore., and 
is former executive secretary of the National 
Association of Student Councils. Mr. Allen 
is sponsor of the Southern Association of 
Student Government, and president of the 
National Council of the National Honor 
Society. 


pupils and sponsors throughout the coun- 
try. 

Some time ago this writer (Mr. Harvey) 
went through the correspondence files of 
the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils and compiled a list of twenty questions 
which have most frequently been asked by 
schools that are attempting to organize 
some form of student participation in 
school government. These twenty questions 
are listed herewith; and an attempt has 
been made (by Mr. Allen) to give a brief 
and helpful answer to each of the twenty 
questions: 


1. What points should be covered in the 
constitution of a student council? 

The purpose of the organization is 
usually stated in a preamble or other ex- 
planatory statement. Then follow such items 
as: name, officers, meetings, organization 
and membership. Such items as elections, 
amendments, nominations, vacancies and 
similar minor items are usually listed as by- 
laws. See Student Council Handbook, pages 
41 to 76, published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, for 
model constitutions. 


2. Why have some attempts at student 
government succeeded? Why have others 
failed? 

The student council that succeeds is or- 
ganized on the basis of a felt need and is 
the result of much planning, gradual 
growth, and sane sponsorship. The first 
causes of failure are; lack of planning; lack 


of faculty cooperation; being imposed upon 
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from above; attempting so much that it is 
crushed by its own load; doing so little 
that interest wanes; and poor sponsoring. 


3. How often should meetings be held? 

Meetings should be held regularly and 
planned accordingly; their frequency de- 
pends on the size of the school and the 
responsibilities to be solved. In the small 
schools they may be bi-weekly, but in the 
large school should be weekly. Nothing 
will deaden a council quicker than will 
needless, unplanned meetings. 


4. Is a student council practical for a 
small high school? 

A student council is practical in a school 
of any size—if, and only if, the faculty and 
student body have been educated to its pos- 
sibilities. 


5. What functions and duties do student- 
government organizations perform? 

The student council should not be used 
to shift responsibility for discipline. The 
council has only delegated authority and 
should not assume legal authority. It may 
well, with its sponsor, direct such activities 
as school campaigns, student elections, 
scholarship and attendance improvement, 
manners and conduct, safety activities, so- 
cial welfare work, lost and found facilities, 
and other similar activities of general in- 
terest and value to the school. Some 150 or 
more are listed in the reference cited in the 
preceding answer to question No. 1. Do 
not attempt them all; be sure to do some 
of them well. 


6. How are student governments «stab- 
lished and how are the representatives 
chosen? 

The most assuredly successful councils 
begin in a small way and grow into school- 
wide, functioning organizations. A council 
membership should be sufficiently large to 
be representative, yet sufficiently small that 
each member may have opportunity to par- 
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ticipate. It may begin as a school cafeteria 
club, a school welfare organization, or other 
minor activity that proves its worth to the 
school. It is better that such types of ac- 
tivities precede the formal organizing of 
the council and that they succeed before a 
constitution is proposed or adopted. The 
most common form of choosing representa- 
tives is the homeroom plan, if the school 
is not too large; otherwise representation 
may be by classes, grades, or half grades, 
both boys and girls being represented. 
Many other plans are suggested in the ref- 
erences listed with these answers. 


7. Where can concrete descriptions of 
student-government organizations which 
have been successful be secured? 

The one best reference on student coun- 


- cils is that cited in No. 1—Student Council 


Handbook. Probably the one next best vol- 
ume is Student Participation in School 
Government. Very practical suggestions 
may be secured from handbooks of good 
high schools, and also from the various lead- 
ing writers in the field of extracurricular 
activities: Fretwell, McKown, Roemer and 
Allen, and others. Recommended references 
are explained in more detail at the end of 
this article. 


8. Should student government be related 
to the social studies? 

Student government may well be related 
to, and even sponsored by, the social stud- 
ies; but it should not be considered as be- 
longing solely to the social studies field. It 
is a school-wide organization representing 
all departments and other school interests. 


9. What are :he trends or tendencies in 
student pariicipation in school govern- 
ment? 

There are definite trends toward greater 
participation in the conduct of school af- 
fairs by student councils—greater tendencies 
to participation, with less tendency to 
“school government”. Councils are becom- 








ing an integral part of the local school or- 
ganization and administration. They are 
doing much to care for the civic life of the 
school that was formerly conducted in an 
autocratic manner by those responsible for 
the administration of the school. 


ro. Just how much power should the stu- 
dent council have? Should the principal 
have the power of veto on all acts of the 
council? 

The student council should be given as 
much authority as it is capable of adminis- 
tering successfully. It can never have final 
authority. Its authority must be limited and 
recognized as delegated authority. The 
principal must necessarily exercise veto 
power because in him rests the legal re- 
sponsibility. 


11. How can sufficient interest be aroused 
in student participation in school govern- 
ment to get a system established? 

See answer to No. 6; also have representa- 
tive members of faculty and student body 
visit other schools and see what and how 
successful schools do. Have committees 
study and report on practices of other 
schools, on suggestions listed in references 
cited in this article, and on information in 
selected high-school handbooks. 


12. Should the council establish rules for 
the organization of classes, homerooms, and 
other units of the school? 

The organization of classes, homerooms 
and other units of the school is primarily 
the responsibility of the legally constituted 
authorities—the principal and the faculty. 
However, a well-functioning council may 
be asked to participate in many of these 
activities with profit to itself and all others 
concerned. 


13. What part should teachers play in the 
work of the student council? 

Some member of the faculty (probably 
other than the principal) should sponsor 
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and be responsible for the success of the 
council—should delineate and guide its 
work, The teachers should feel a direct re- 
sponsibility to cooperate with all council 
activities. Lack of teacher interest and lack 
of cooperation are primary causes of coun- 
cils failing. See also No. 2. 


14. Should the student council be under 
the supervision of the principal, or the 
dean if such an official exists in the school? 

Seldom shouid a council be sponsored by 
the principal, because to the principal must 
be left the veto or final authority. If he 
sponsors the council and other members of 
the council desire to take action which the 
principal opposes, such a dilemma puts the 
principal in the position of vetoing his own 
acts. Since the dean is considered a faculty 
member, he or she may properly sponsor 
the council. 


15. Should student government be at- 
tempted unless a majority of the students 
favor it? 

If the procedure suggested in No. 6 is fol- 
lowed, such a dilemma as the majority of 
students opposing need never be experi- 
enced. Certainly the council will have diffi- 
culties so long as the majority of the student 
body opposes the council. That is why a 
modest beginning is advised. It is easier to 
recover from a minor failure than from a 
major one. By limiting the council's ac 
tivities, especially at the beginning, the stu- 
dent body may be educated to the values 
and to the success of the council. 


16. What experience have schools had 
with the court system to try petty offenses 
and enforce disciplinary rules? 

Only a very few schools have had success 
in the court system for the reason stated in 
No. 10. Because of its limited time and 
authority, it is probably better for the coun- 
cil to appoint a subcommittee to handle 
petty offenses. The council itself has too 
many other responsibilities for it to con- 
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sume time in trying court cases. Many coun- 
cils have failed because school authorities 
have overloaded the councils with disci- 
plinary problems. 


17. Should the council supervise the fi- 
nancial administration of the school news- 
paper? Should it supervise the finances of 
the clubs, classes, and other organizations 
within the school? 

The council should usually have a co- 
operative responsibility in the supervising 
of all the internal financing of school ac- 
tivities. Its authority should be limited and 
carefully supervised by the faculty. The re- 
sponsibility and the procedure should be 
cooperative. 


18. What are the characteristics of a good 
student council? 

Some characteristics of a successful stu- 
dent council may be briefly listed as: Atti- 
tude of the students, of the faculty and of 
the community toward the activities of the 
council; its accomplishments; its representa- 
tive manner of organization; its meetings 
and general interest of those meetings; the 
assistance it renders the school organiza- 
tion; the school spirit manifested; degree of 
student and faculty cooperation; and in 
the degree of success in conducting such 
activities as may be inferred or stated in 
the purposes for which the council is or- 
ganized. 


19. What activities are suitable for a 
newly organized student council? 

The newly organized student council 
should attempt only the more simple ac- 
tivities until it has proved to the students 
and to the faculty its worth as an organiza- 
tion. “Begin low, proceed slow; rise higher, 
take fire,” should apply to the newly or- 
ganized council as well as to the beginning 
orator. See also No. 5. 


20. How can the council tell when it is 
successful in promoting individual respon- 
sibility among students? 


The success of a council may be meas- 
ured by the degree of cooperation and sup- 
port it receives from the student body and 
the faculty. If the activities it sponsors 
prove worthwhile to the pupils, and if the 
pupils cooperate in making them worth- 
while, then surely students are being made 
to help realize their individual responsibil- 
ities as members of the student body. A 
score card may be prepared by a subcom- 
mittee for judging the efficiency of the local 
council. For suggestions in preparing such 
a score card see “Criteria for Judging a 
Club Program”, Basic Student Activities, 
Roemer, J., Allen, C. F., and Yarnell, D. A., 
pages 250-251, Silver Burdett Co. See also 
“Judging Student Government: 20 Crite- 
ria” by Frank Meyer, THE CLEARING House, 
April 1942. 


Possibly the one best source of informa- 
tion in finding answers to these and similar 
questions is the Student Council Hand- 
book, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D.C., 1940, 
$1. This volume is based on a study of 
practices reported from several hundred 
high schools. It contains model constitu- 
tions and descriptions of activities and pro- 
cedures of student councils found in schools 
of different sizes. 

The concise little volume, Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government, Vineyard, 
J. J. and Poole, C. F., 1930, published by 
A. S. Barnes, is probably the next best ref- 
erence for student-council information. 

Many other books in the field of extracur- 
ricular activities give one or more chapters 
to discussion of student-council work: Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities, McKown, H. C., 
The Macmillan Co.; Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools, Fretwell, 
E. K., Houghton Mifflin Co.; Readings in 
Extra-Curricular Activities, Roemer, J. and 
Allen, C. F., Johnson Publishing Co.; Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities, Roemer, J. and 
Allen, C. F., D. C. Heath; and Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in the Elementary Schools, 











Allen, C. F., Alexander, T. R., and Means, 
H. W., Webster Publishing Co. The last is 
especially helpful for elementary schools. 
For current literature giving helpful sug- 
gestions see The Councilor, official organ of 
the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Washington, D.C. This is a practical 
and timely source of ideas on student coun- 
cils, significant activities for councils, and 
what councils throughout the country are 
doing. Student Life, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, contains a section devoted to 
news of student councils. Two periodicals 
of secondary education which frequently 
publish articles on student councils and 
other types of student participation are 
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School Activities and THe CLEARING House. 

The pioneer organization in the field of 
student government, the National Self Gov- 
ernment Committee, offers some 20 free or 
inexpensive leaflets and pamphlets on the 
subject, including 2 reprints of CLEARING 
House articles. A list of these may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Committee at 80 
Broadway, New York City. 

The student-council handbooks of lead- 
ing high schools and junior high schools 
offer very helpful suggestions. Some book 
on parliamentary practice should be avail- 
able for reference—such as Roberts’ Rules 
of Order for large schools, or one of many 
simpler treatments on parliamentary prac- 
tice for small schools. 


How to Inherit the Earth 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Being sweet and unassuming 
Helps to make your life sublime, 

But the rude and raucous wrangler 
Gets the raises, every time. 


If you ever hear it tooted 
You must blow your horn yourself; 
Spend your days in being modest 
And you're left upon the shelf. 


Any hen who knows her onions 
Tells about the egg she’s laid. 

You must advertise your mousetraps 
If you want the Rolls-Royce trade. 


In the field of Education 
Work and worth are not enough; 
Teachers, if you crave advancement, 
Better learn to strut your stuff. 

















EDUCATORS 


There’s danger in 
professional argot 


* IN WONDERLAND 


By WILFRED EBERHART 


“These are but wild and whirling words, 
my lord.”—Hamlet 


veRY profession does it, The physician 
E tells you to open your mouth and say 
“Ah”, puts his stethoscope against your 
heart, takes your pulse by a stop watch, 
and says solemnly but kindly, “You have 
a touch—just a touch, mind you—of cachex- 
ia, but you'll have to be careful. Umm-m, 
five dollars, please.” 

As the lawyer draws up his documents, he 
embellishes it at intervals with in loco 
parentis, anno Domini, and cum privilegio, 
and tops it off with sealing wax and ribbon, 
so that you'll know just by looking at it 
that no cadging second cousin will ever 
break your will. 

The educator, inasmuch as he lacks such 
professional physical equipment as pellets 
and sealing wax and is inclined to look 
down his nose at Latin, takes a different 
tack. He turns to the English language and 
selects as his own, certain wraith-like ab- 


—— 


Eprror’s Norte: If there is to be a lot of 
“post-war educational planning”, can it be 
done in clear, simple English? Or will many 
of the educational oracles continue to state 
their thoughts in the same old kind of pro- 
fessional clichés, obscurantism, and double- 
talk? Such educational writing and speak- 
ing were widespread when the author wrote 
this blast, which is from the April 1938 
issue. And they are a continuing problem 
with which the future must deal. Dr. Eber- 
hart is associate professor of education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


stractions, preferably at least four syllables 
in length, which nobody understands but 
which everybody finds dazzling. 

Now if the educator’s penchant for re- 
sounding polysyllables resulted in even a 
modest improvement in the status of the 
profession, there might be some justification 
for his conjuring with words. 

The teacher's lot, from an economic and 
social standpoint, is not an especially blessed 
one. If he is fortunate, he makes as much 
money as a milkman, and is invited to join 
the local lodge of the Elks. He is generally 
regarded by his next-door neighbors as 
slightly queer, interested as he is in such 
irrelevant matters as the rhyme scheme 
of the English sonnet, the dates of the 
reign of Rameses II, and the Pythagorean 
theorem, in a world that places greater 
store by stock-market quotations and Satur- 
day-afternoon foursomes. 

It is natural and right that the educator 
should desire to see his chosen profession 
regarded with somewhat greater respect by 
his fellowmen. But devoutly though this 
consummation may be wished, it will never 
be realized by the process of making edu- 
cation unintelligible. 

It will never be achieved by the with- 
drawal of the educator from the hurly 
burly of flesh-and-blood actuality to verbal- 
istic private worlds, where, safe from the 
buffetings of chance and circumstance, he 
dreams his pedagogical dreams and follows 
the will-o’-the-wisp of words wherever his 
fancy chooses. 

Something very similar to this has, un- 
fortunately, occurred in education. In the 
past ten or fifteen years a veritable jungle 
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of academic terminology has grown up all 
over the landscape, and it takes a deter- 
mined teacher indeed to cut his way 
through this growth and come to some 
understanding of modern educational 
tendencies. 

More often than not the teacher gives 
up the struggle in despair, uttering male- 
dictions on the heads of those who have 
thus abused language as an instrument of 
communication, and thereafter eschews edu- 
cational publications in favor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Lloyd Douglas novels. 
These, whatever their limitations, are at 
least written in a style that is sufficiently 
comprehensible to insure attention. 

In their pages the student of education 
does not come upon integrated human or- 
ganisms, but upon men and women, There 
isn’t a frequency polygon or a semi-inter- 
quartile range lurking in every other para- 
graph. There are no scientific constructs or 
operational concepts that suddenly pop up 
and say “Boo!” 

The literature of education is character- 
ized by a number of peculiarities, the most 
revelatory of which may be called the big 
bow-wow strain. This is exemplified by the 
practice of describing simple operations by 
means of words of awesome proportions. 

Thus, the process of adding two and two, 
which primary pupils customarily engage 
in without grave difficulty, is referred to 
by the mathematics expert as manipulating 
number facts. 

When the first-graders join hands and 
cavort about the classroom Christmas tree 
they are being inducted into the principles 
of eurythmics. 

If the high-school literature teacher as- 
signs Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” at the 
same time that the biology class is studying 
the domestic habits of our little feathered 
friends, the act is known as a furtherance 
of correlation. 

The student who uses the ungrammatical 
“this here” in place of the more decorous 


“this” is adjudged to be guilty of syntactical 
redundance. 

These are among the milder examples of 
this stylistic tendency, because when an edu- 
cator with a high-voltage vocabulary really 
lets himself go, hyphenated words of awe- 
inspiring size come tumbling out—such as 
bio-socio-psychological aspects of regression 
—and the air waves are agitated as by 
Olympian thunder. 

A second engaging characteristic of the 
language of education may be called the 
sleight-of-hand tendency, the now-you-see- 
‘em-now-you-don’t practice. This entails the 
introduction of a new term to describe an 
educational departure, and the subsequent 
employment of a whole series of other new 
terms to designate variations of the same 
thing. 

Thus in September, let us say, Committee 
A issues a report urging that a closer rela- 
tionship be established among the various 
courses offered in schools. The general term 
employed in referring to the proposed re- 
form is correlation. In October, Committee 
B, strong on the scent of the same idea, 
publishes the results of its findings on the 
need for articulation. 

In November, Professor X addresses a 
sectional meeting of the state teachers’ as- 
sociation, stressing the importance of co- 
ordination. In December, Professor Y, 
whose fertile mind has been analyzing the 
terms for three months, declares that cor- 
relation, articulation, and coordination are 
essentially mechanical artifices and that the 
crying need in education is for the dynamic 
fusion of academic courses. 

By this time Committee C swings into 
action, pointing out that all previous sug- 
gestions savor of traditionalism, and that 
nothing less than the integration of all of 
the pupils’ activities will fill the bill. 

Professor Z then publishes an authorita- 
tive monograph, supplied with multitudi- 
nous footnotes for textual adornment and 

(Continued on page 128) 














Intellectual Honesty— x 
» An asset to good teaching 


KERMIT EBY 


EXT TO a liking for children, the great- 
est asset to good teaching is intellec- 
tual honesty. By intellectual honesty I mean 
a willingness on the part of the teacher to 
admit she does not know all the answers. 
Actually no one knows all the answers. It 
also means that teacher is capable of recog- 
nizing and analyzing her own biases, which 
in turn means that the teacher is conscious 
of the fact that her attitudes are influenced 
by certain experiences. It means further- 
more that the teacher is a human being and 
like all human beings feels more keenly on 
some issues than others. The intellectually 
honest teacher is the teacher who takes the 
position that the evidence is not all in and 
that she and the learners are taking part in 
the same quest for truth. 
The good teacher is not a dogmatist. The 
good teacher is a scientist. The dogmatist 
insists that the pupil must accept the dogma 


—{j——— 


Eprror’s Note: The growth of intellec- 
tual honesty in classroom teaching is a sig- 
nificant trend in secondary education. Not 
so long ago the typical teacher staked every- 
thing on what the textbook said, and posed 
to his pupils as omniscient. Today, more 
and more teachers are willing to work in 
equality with their pupils, to arrive at rea- 
sonable opinions. Here Mr. Eby attacks the 
problem of how to be more intellectually 
honest in the classroom. The author is a 
former social-studies teacher. When he con- 
tributed this article to the November 1939 
issue he was executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union. He is now assistant 
director of Research and Education (in 
charge of Education) of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Washington, D. C. 


and interpretation of the teacher. The 
scientist says that the evidence is not all in, 
but up to this point, the conclusions seem 
to be as follows. So in analyzing intellectual 
honesty, we must emphasize the difference 
between the person who respects the search- 
ing mind and the person who resents the 
questioner. 

At the outset of this discussion, it was 
suggested that the teacher admit that there 
are certain questions for which she has no 
answer. The honest parent dves likewise. 
All of us who have youngsters, particularly 
of that questioning age from five to nine, 
have the experience of being asked “Where 
did I come from, Daddy?” “What is God?” 
“How did God make me?” “What is “‘bad’?” 
“What is ‘good’?” “Where does the light 
come from?” “Where does the dark come 
from?” “What happens when I grow old?” 
“Where did your hair go, Daddy?” 

Now in answering these questions the 
wise parent does not insist that he has all 
the answers and that the issue is closed. He 
answers the questions to the limit of his 
ability and as honestly as his knowledge of 
the truth allows; and the youngster is sat- 
isfied because he is convinced that the ques- 
tions he has propounded were honestly 
answered and not evaded. My own young- 
sters do not expect me to be infallible but 
they do expect me to answer them honestly 
and to admit just as honestly that some 
questions are unanswerable. 

The significant thing to remember in the 
parent-child relationship is this: In order 
to maintain the confidence of the youngster, 
questions are not avoided but answered, 
and never is the inquiring mind of the child 
rebuffed; for once confidence in the parent 
or in the teacher is destroyed, the greatest 
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opportunity for further exchange of ideas 
is destroyed. 

The role of the parent has been empha- 
sized because the same fact holds in school 
—and that is, school pupils of all ages easily 
discover the bluffer. They know when their 
teacher is skating close to the thin edge of 
her information. Knowing this, the best 
thing for the teacher to do is to admit she 
does not know and say “Let's see if we can 
find the answer” or “Won't you find the 
answer and tell us tomorrow?” By so doing 
she increases the pupil's confidence and his 
feeling that he is contributing to the general 
welfare of the class. 

There is no such thing as a purely ob- 
jective human being. The fact of the matter 
is that if the teacher were purely objective 
she would not be human; she would be a 
machine, a machine-like automaton in 
which a youngster dropped his nickel and 
from thence expected information to flow 
forth. Everything that teachers say and do 
is conditioned by their own attitudes toward 
what they say and do. 

This being true, the honest teacher ana- 
lyzes her biases. She says to her youngsters, 
“Now perhaps you had better discount some 
of the things that I say because of the fact 
that I feel keenly about this,” or she says, “I 
was brought up in the South and so I have 
a different feeling about the justices and in- 
justices of the Civil War,” or she says “I was 
brought up in a Quaker family and so I am 
naturally conditioned against the idea of 
war.” Or, “I have been misinterpreted by a 
Hearst newspaper and so have an antipathy 
towards jingoism,” or “My parents were 
Republican and Protestant so I am not as 
sympathetic to Democrats and Catholics as 
I should be.” Or “My father was a Socialist 
and my attitude towards capitalists is in- 
fluenced thereby,” or “My father is a cap- 
italist and isn’t too much in love with So- 
cialists.” In other words, “Your teacher has 
been influenced by some of her experiences, 
and she naturally reflects them.” 

It is a very simple and well-known fact 
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that most of us belong to the same political 
party as our parents. Most of us belong to 
the same church as our parents, if not for 
rational reasons, then at least because of our 
passion to follow the path of least resistance. 

Developing the idea further, it is not only 
important to admit our biases, but very 
important to be conscious of our emphases. 
When we are really teaching at our best, we 
are teaching out of our spirit; we are teach- 
ing from the assimilation of our factual 
material and our very beings; and as a re- 
sult it is very easy for us to become very 
emphatic concerning the things which we 
hold precious. 

It is not a bad idea to tell the youngster 
to beware when his teacher waxes oratorical, 
pounds the desk, and gets emphatic, for it 
is then when her objectivity begins to de- 
cline. That is, there is real value in being 
honest enough with your boys and girls to 
admit you are just a human being, not Zeus 
on Olympus, and that being human, you 
have some biases and some prejudices, and 
occasionally some intellectual axes to grind. 

Furthermore, the choice of subject mate- 
rial is quite important. Those of us who 
have studied diplomatic history or those of 
us who have written to a great extent know 
that biases and emphases are expressed by 
the choice of material. If a teacher really 
wanted to be cleverly malicious in propa- 
gandizing her pupils, she would not do so 
by giving certain material but by omitting 
certain material. 

For instance, if a teacher were an anti- 
New Dealer, she would need only to limit 
material favorable to the New Deal. Or she 
might make available the anti-New Deal 
papers and magazines and permit her pupils 
access to only this one type of source; and 
more subtly, if she were the author of a 
textbook, she might present her arranged 
facts according to her particular bias, The 
historians some years ago were very busily 
engaged in arguing the German war guilt, 
and from the viewpoint of the historian, 
they were all right. The only difference is 
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that some of them emphasized some points 
in the documents, and some, others. So it is 
not only what we say that is important but 
also what we do not say. 

Teachers in big city systems, and univer- 
sity professors are often very far from an 
understanding of what the great rank and 
file of Americans are thinking. This is true 
because they live in and are members of a 
rather select income group. While they do 
sometimes ride on street cars and shop in 
five-and-ten-cent stores, they still do not 
have contact with the workers riding and 
shopping at their sides. 

And the best illustration of this point 
that I know is this: In the 1936 election, 
Michigan went Democratic and Washtenaw 
County went Republican. Ann Arbor went 
more Republican than Washtenaw; the 
7th Ward went more Republican than 
Ann Arbor—and the 7th ward was the ward 
in which the university professors lived. No 
doubt had one of these cloistered savants 
taken the trouble to go to Detroit and stand 
on the corner of St. Antoine Street and 
Grand Boulevard and talk to the first fifty 
passersby, he might have discovered that 
they, like him, were conditioned by their 
environment and their income and were de- 
termined to vote for the man who promised 
the greater degree of security. 

The point is advanced not as an argu- 
ment supporting the New Deal, but as an 
indication of the fact that those of us who 
are interpreting current events should inter- 
pret them realistically; and to interpret 
them realistically, we must interpret them 
from the point of view of the great cross- 
section which makes up America. 

Howard Vincent O’Brien in the Chicago 
Daily News for Wednesday, February 22, 
1939, pointed out that the graduates of our 
schools and colleges were often very poorly 
informed on current events and government 
and civic problems. To corroborate his 
statement, he mentioned the Carnegie 
Foundation studies and the Regents’ In- 
quiry reports in New York State. 


The fact of the matter is that the majority 
of teachers have not broadened their back- 
grounds by knowing and being a part of the 
life around them. That is, they talk about 
reforming government and have not yet 
learned that to be of any influence in gov- 
ernment they have to begin participation in 
party politics in America by cleaning the 
spittoons and ringing door-bells and passing 
out handbills. They are willing to be mes- 
siahs, but very few are willing to have doors 
slammed in their faces. 

Now, again, we are not arguing that all 
teachers should become precinct captains. 
The point is that they are good teachers in 
proportion to their understanding of the 
world about them. If I were “dictator”, re- 
sponsible for teacher training, I would sug- 
gest that among their experiences teachers 
should have about one year waiting on 
tables, one year on a road gang, six months 
digging sewers, three months on some as- 
sembly line, several months traveling third 
class on steamers, some years’ experience as 
father or mother of a family, and at least 
three times in their lives the privilege of 
wondering where the next pay check was 
coming from in order to buy the meals. It 
seems to me a little less vicarious experience 
and a little more real experience would be 
salutary. At least, it would make us much 
more humble when we approach the relief 
situation and much more cautious about 
saying that if people weren't lazy they would 
not need to go on relief. 

In periods of historical crisis, like the one 
through which we are passing—when old 
institutions are disintegrating and giving 
way to new, and old intellectual patterns 
are being challenged by the passage of 
events—there is a desire on the part of many 
of us to gain security by grasping at some 
dogma, by assuming that the evidence is all 
in and closing our minds to the new. 

For example, the Germans grew tired of 
thinking. Perplexed by events and harried 
by the economic struggle, they turned to 
Hitler and said “Herr Hitler, do our think- 
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ing for us.” To bolster their faith, they 
made a god out of the man they followed 
and today are in a state of emotional in- 
toxication, for their creed is simple: “Our 
Fuehrer is right; Germany is a great state; 
we are the state; the state can do no wrong.” 
Eventually, the disillusionment will come 
and with it suffering not only for Germany 
but for the victims of their madness. The 
left is no less guilty than the right in its 
blind acceptance of dogma, for when fascist 
hate changes the front, people fall in line. 
They will also follow the next change. 

Maintaining a scientific position vis-a-vis 
a dogmatist is very difficult, for all dogma- 
tists insist that the evidence is all in, and 
that when the evidence is all in, those who 
are not converted are to be pitied, not 
censured, for they are the victims of their 
own ignorance. 
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There are many dogmatists in the schools 
today. They have all the answers and insist 
that the youngsters repeat them after them. 
You see, we do not start out to create 
fascists in the schools, but we help to devel- 
op them, For little fascists are the products 
of a type of teaching which says “Here it is 
—take it. Two and two are four.” 

Those of us who resent dogma and the 
statement that “two and two are four” al- 
ways ask the simple question, “Why are 
you infallible? Four what?” It makes a 
difference when two and two are four 
fascists, or two and two are four apples, or 
two and two are four bombs. 

Yes, Mr. O’Brien was right. For we can- 
not achieve intellectual honesty until we 
have it in the home, in the school and in 
the church, and until we are not all dicta- 
tors at heart. 





On the occasion of this 25th Anniversary 
Issue, the editors acknowledge their debt, 
and that of all supporters of THE CLEAR- 
inc House, to the initiative and courage 
which characterized Dr. S. O. Rorem's 
venture in founding the magazine and 
serving as its first editor. He devoted both 
time and money to the project. He in- 
fluenced the development of the junior 
high school significantly and beneficently 
throughout the 1920's. 

For several years, beginning in 1929, the 
members of the Department of Secondary 
Education of New York University under- 
tock to carry forward the publication of 
the magazine. Leaders in other universi- 
ties and high-school teaching administra- 
tive positions accepted responsibility for 
successive issues. This less particularized 
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* 
I ‘Taught Them All 


By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


HAVE taught in high school for ten years. During that time I have 
given assignments, among others, to a murderer, an evangelist, a 
pugilist, a thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat on the front seat and 
regarded me with pale blue eyes; the evangelist, easily the most popular 
boy in school, had the lead in the junior play; the pugilist lounged by 
the window and let loose at intervals a raucous laugh that startled even 
the geraniums; the thief was a gay hearted Lothario with a song on his 
lips, and the imbecile, a soft-eyed little animal seeking the shadows. 

The murderer awaits death in the state penitentiary; the evangelist 
has lain a year now in the village churchyard; the pugilist lost an eye 
in a brawl in Hongkong; the thief, by standing on tiptoe, can see the 
windows of my room from the county jail, and the once gentle-eyed 
little moron beats his head against a padded wall in the state asylum. 

All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat and looked at me gravely 
across worn brown desks. I must have been a great help to those pupils— 
I taught them the rhyming scheme of the Elizabethan sonnet and how 
to diagram a complex sentence. 


_— 


Eprror’s Note: The above brief sketch 
has had an unusual record of vitality. It 
first appeared in “The Educational Whirl” 
department of the November 1937 issue of 
Tue CLeartInc House. It was one of 13 
items in the “Whirl” that month, The 
other 12 have not been heard of since—but 
this one has never died. It has been re- 
printed widely in educational journals 
from 1937 to 1944. We have granted per- 
mission for its reprint in many professional 
books. And occasionally we hear that it was 
quoted by speakers at educational conven- 
tions. Miss White taught English at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., High School. She is now an 
instructor of WAVES at A & M College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


















By 
LEON ORMOND * 


And lost be the day to us in which a measure hath 
not been danced. And false be every truth which 
hath not had laughter along with it!—Nietzsche 


VEN AS laughter at the dinner table is 
E reputed to aid in the digestion of food 
(or at least it serves to divert attention from 
the taste of the spinach), so laughter in the 
classroom aids the absorption of informa- 
tion. Student laughter is good, healthy, even 
necessary. All teachers would swear to the 
truth of this on their syllabi. Nobody would 
publicly dare admit otherwise. Then why 
are so many high-school classrooms like 
tombs? 

There are, of course, many reasons more 
or less obvious. For one, it is a sad but true 
fact that newly-appointed teachers are often 
judged not so much upon their effectiveness 
in stimulating learning as upon their ability 
to preserve order. A laughing class frequent- 
ly becomes disorderly, noisy, and difficult to 
handle. It is little wonder, then, that in- 
structors with uncertain status are tempted 
to espouse the cause of discipline so zeal- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Many educators believe 
that a major aim of education is the happi- 
ness of the children. If so, the author asks, 
why be so dour and solemn about it? A few 
good laughs (and he doesn’t mean feeble 
smiles) may loosen up the pupils and allow 
the osmosis of knowledge to proceed faster. 
Mr. Ormond is a former newspaper man 
and magazine editor. He now teaches Eng- 
lish in the Central High School, Newark, 
N. J. This article, which first appeared in 
Tue CLEARING House in April 1940, later 
became a chapter in Mr. Ormond’s book, 
Laugh and Learn, published by Greenberg, 
Publisher, New York City. 





Let There Be LAUGHTER 


in the Classroom! 


ously they become martinets in the process. 
Pedagogic principles are wonderful things, 
but a job is a job. 

A second reason for solemnity not readily 
confessed by offending teachers is the tend- 
ency toward exaggerated reverence for sub- 
ject matter. 

At the risk of appearing heretical I would 
go on record as suggesting that quadratic 
equations are something less than holy, and 
that even with Jove’s mythological phi- 
landerings levity is not entirely unbecom- 
ing. No dynasties will fall if pupils laugh 
their way through Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night even though it is a comedy. Nor does 
it really, really matter in the long run 
whether Caesar’s De Bello Gallico is learned 
in six weeks or six months or not at all. 

Closely allied to this idolatrous attitude 
toward the printed fact is the unfortunate 
habit of some teachers of taking themselves 
altogether too seriously. The youngsters 
want companionship and inspiration and 
they get—dignity. The bromidic defense for 
aloofness is that it engenders respect in the 
pupil. But this respect is too often synony- 
mous with fear to make it anything but sus- 
pect. 

And it isn’t necessarily true that every 
time an educator opens his mouth he utters 
the Word of Revelation. No, if an instructor 
wishes to have gaiety in his class he must 
first learn to laugh at himself. And many a 
teacher has accomplished more with his 
smile than with his erudition. 

Wholesome, hearty laughter can flourish 
only in a free and easy classroom atmos- 
phere. Axiomatic as this may sound, the 

number of teachers who fail to grasp the 
principle in practice is appalling. Pity the 
plight of the disciplinary genius who tells 
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his lame, antique, intellectualized joke and 
then ruefully wonders why nobody laughs! 
Laughter and formality are poor bedfellows. 
And in classes where fear, resentment, and 
boredom are the dominant emotions who 
can hope for more than a courtesy titter at 
best? 

The principal reason, however, for dis- 
couragement of student mirth by teachers 
has already been suggested, namely, that 
classes become less tractable and knotty 
problems in management arise. It is easier, 
certainly, to maintain a comfortable, routine 
gravity. But what are these problems, that 
they are potent enough to cause deliberate 
negation of accepted pedagogical truths? 

Chief among them is the control of un- 
worthy or destructive humor. This includes 
silliness, vulgarity, derision, clowning and 
mischief. Silly laughter may be defined as 
undue risibility to things not essentially 
funny, such as guffawing at a sudden noise, 
or at the dropping of a book. 

It is interesting to note that pupils laugh 
at these things only in the classroom, not 
outside of it. And the reason is clear. In an 
atmosphere of constant repression the slight- 
est break in the wonted tension will always 
result in reflexive, and often quite mirth- 
less, laughter. It is not hilarity; it is merely 
the letting-off of some pent-up steam. The 
natural remedy, then, is to put pupils at 
their ease by permitting them relative free- 
dom of expression. And once they discover 
that jollity is their usual and approved 
classroom experience the slamming of a 
door will no longer seem to be the funniest 
thing in the world. It won’t even be noticed. 

The menace of vulgarity, like that of the 
mother-in-law, is generally overrated. Far 
be it from me to hold any brief for vulgar- 
ity, but its occasional presence in the class- 
room need not induce a stroke. High-school 
pupils are fully appreciative of adult sal- 
acity and they laugh at everything from the 
salty, lowbrow language of the street to the 
currently fashionable homosexual humor. 

Being shocked or indignant at pupil in- 
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delicacy is prudery, pure and simple, as 
well as grossly unprofessional misunder- 
standing of adolescence. To punish pupils 
for vulgar expression succeeds only in mak- 
ing the forbidden fruit more enticing. 

The best treatment is twofold, the first 
part of which consists of minimizing the 
off-color incident by tolerant indifference. 
I have never heard of a youth going wrong 
merely because he indulged in a spot of 
Rabelaisianism. On the other hand, the 
psychiatric clinics are full of people with a 
humorless and repressive attitude toward 
sex. The second technique is showing the 
pupil, by actual and frequent example, that 
there are other and better laugh-provoking 
materials. Good taste will develop in due 
time. 

Derisive laughter, evoked upon either 
teacher or pupil initiative, is an unmiti- 
gated evil and should be squelched every 
time it rears its ugly head. In a well trained 
class this may be accomplished simply by a 
frown of displeasure. By “well-trained 
class” I mean one which has had long prac- 
tice in fair play and cooperation through 
free creative enterprise. For untamed jungle 
spirits, however, who consider everyone else 
legitimate prey for ridicule, a short, frank 
talk may be helpful. And in extreme cases 
the teacher with any wit at all can easily 
divert the tide of derision back io the per- 
petrator himself. This usually works. 

Occasional clowning at the right time, 
provided it is superior clowning, is by no 
means deplorable. In any case it is better 
than apathy and sometimes it involves a 
measure of originality. But pupil clowning 
is generally of the slapstick variety and often 
ill timed, and should be generously re- 
stricted. 

Mischief depends upon someone else’s 
discomfiture for its laughs and therefore 
must be discouraged. Typical of pupil mis- 
chief and unfailing as laugh-getters are such 
refinements as supplying the teacher’s chair 
with tacks, drawing caricatures of him on 

(Continued on page 132) 
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for intelligent membership in 


LABOR UNIONS 


By 
ROBERT G. ANDREE 


VITAL NEED for America today is the 
training of youth for labor-union 
membership. Labor and management alike 
are keenly interested in the vast flood of 
initial workers arriving annually in fac- 
tories, mines, and fields. Thousands will un- 
doubtedly be organized by present unions. 
And of the millions of youths who this year 
and next will be drafted for the war effort, 
few indeed will have a clear picture of their 
duties and responsibilities as members of 
a dynamic, seething, vital labor market. 
To take time out for labor education 
when young people are ready to enter in- 
dustry is futile. The need must be met 
much earlier with a real program of prepa- 
ration for the labor market. The logical 
trainer is the school. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author feels that 
since hundreds of thousands of pupils will 
join labor unions soon after they are out of 
high school, the school should offer them a 
course on labor-union membership. As dean 
of boys at Muskegon, Mich., Senior High 
School he taught a course in economics 
which covered this subject. He gives an 
outline of the material. Dr. Andree is 
now principal of Oneonta, N. Y., Senior 
High School. At the end of this article are 
comments on Dr. Andree’s plan from Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Eric A, Johnston, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This article was 
published in the September 1942 issue. 


Schoolmen who have long led the parade 
in studies on the vocational adjustment of 
youth hesitate to suggest that such adjust- 
ment involves labor-union membership. 
Omitting youth who gain the higher brack- 
ets of employment, there will still be thou- 
sands who find themselves forced to choose, 
and to participate in, union activities. The 
time has passed when men should be al- 
lowed to say, “Yes, I belong to the union 
but I don’t participate in its activities.” 

When the question is posed as to whether 
a school should teach for intelligent union 
membership it is interesting to watch indi- 
vidual reactions. Few persons say that the 
school should not teach it, Most persons 
say, “We can’t teach that as a subject— 
nobody knows how.” A few believe that 
their communities would never allow such 
instruction within the school. 

But the issue is greater than mere ques- 
tions of who will teach or who, will learn 
under a program dealing with problems of 
labor union membership. 

The issue is this: Our Democracy Will 
Stand or Fall as It Is Supported by Labor 
or Allowed to Disintegrate. Democracy must 
be practiced in local organizations, churches, 
homes, higher institutions, and schools, and 
the participants in these activities were, are, 
or will be workers. Teaching for intelligent 
labor-union membership is as important as 
teaching for membership in the home, 
church, or school. 

What Have We Been Teaching About 
Labor? Of 28 texts in history, economics, 
and sociology surveyed recently, only three 
mention much more than the history of 
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labor and labor problems. Unless the users 
of these texts know their communities well, 
the problems in their pages can hardly fit 
the immediate or future problems of youth 
who are learning about labor. 

One widely-used text on social problems 
has three pages (out of 450) devoted to 
labor; an economics text limits its coveiage 
of the problem to 10 pages (out of 580). 
Text after text fails to mention how to 
participate in labor-union activities, what 
the consequences of unemployment are, 
how disputes within unions can be settled. 
One famous and widely-used text scatters 
the labor question throughout the book, but 
even here the question is drowned in a 
context of meaningless, hackneyed plati- 
tudes. Only one of the 28 texts has any 
thing at all on employer-employe relation- 
ships, and no text at all looks upon the 
subject from the point of view of the 
worker. 

Relevant Maierial Is All Around Us. 
With labor reaching into agriculture as 
well as into our mines and factories, there 
is not a school in America in which train- 
ing for intelligent labor-union membership 
should be neglected. Youth can be taught 
the structure of labor unions, labor eco- 
nomics, and the tactics of labor. Merely to 
read intelligently about current problems in 
our democracy it is necessary to know these 
things. Even vocational training, citizenship 
training, and recreation may well be con- 
sidered within the subject. The specific 
problems of labor and the problems of in- 
dustry must be taught to our youth in order 
to make them an intelligent electorate. 

Above all these, however, we must teach 
our boys and girls to participate in the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
nation in an intelligent way—as home- 
makers, laymen, and as citizens, to be sure 
—but particularly as workers. Only then will 
the principles stand upon which our gov- 
ernment has been founded. 

Individual communities can turn up 
much more material on labor unions than 


any one school can use. Community coop- 
eration can release vital information that 
will make the subject vital and dynamic. 
The course doesn’t need textbooks yet. It 
needs vision, resourcefulness, careful plan- 
ning, learning the community—the text- 
books can follow later. 

The impact of the present emergency has 
made clearer than ever before the necessity 
to prepare youth for post-school and post- 
war life. The school cannot neglect its 
duties toward such preparation or it will 
find itself superseded by unorthodox educa- 
tive agencies set up for that purpose. Had 
we followed the counsel of some of the lead- 
ers in vocational and educational guidance, 
schools would long since have taught about 
the problems of labor-union membership. 
Because it is the primary duty of the schools 
to educate for the improvement of the so- 
ciety of which they are an agency, let the 
schools begin now to train youth for intelli- 
gent labor-union membership. Let such 
training take an honored place alongside 
the work which schools now give in citizen- 
ship, social competence, and home member- 
ship. 

What Shall We Teach in the Course? The 
following outline approaches the subject 
from the point of view of the worker; it 
stresses how to participate, rather than mere 
knowledge about the movement. 


I. The problems and structure of labor unions 
a. The varying structures 
b. General labor problems 
c. Specific labor problems 
1. Closed shop 
. Check-off 
. Industrial organization 
. Contract negotiations 
. Historical incidents illustrative of various 
problems 


oO -» OO 


II. The problems and structure of business as 
related to labor 
a. The Varying structures 
b. General problems of business 
c. Specific employer-employe problems 


III. Union activity 
a. How and why we educate for this activity 
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b. Research in union activity 
¢. Union activity and recreation 
d, Training officers for the unions 
¢. Vocational training: apprenticeships 
f. Citizenship training 
1. Parliamentary law 
2. Public speaking 
3. Civics 
4. Current events 
IV. Labor in the community 
a. Labor tactics 
1. Collective bargaining 
2. Strikes 
3. Union labels 
b. Labor personalities 
1. Who the leaders are 
2. Worthy and unworthy labor leadership 


V. Labor economic 
VI. History and philosophy of American and Euro- 
pean labor movements 
What, then, may our conclusions be? The 
writer has taught courses to seniors which 


embody much of the foregoing material. 
And this much is certain—if the teacher 
plans carefully, the town’s employers and 
the town’s labor leaders will find a keen 
audience of young people, willing to re- 
ceive and weigh the things they have to say. 
Spiced by panel discussions and question- 
answer sessions with leading men in the 
vicinity, a course.in Labor becomes vital, 
and an important means of community 
understanding. And it isn’t as difficult as 
you may think. 

Only when the schoolmen realize that 
such teaching can be done in a reasonable 
way, without risking the wrath of irate 
minorities, will the proper teaching of 
labor problems to future workers be ac- 
complished. Our communities are more 
often eager to have this done than we as 
schoolmen are ready to do it. 


Comments on Andree’s Proposal 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 


I am very much interested in the article 
you are expecting to publish in THE CLEAR- 
ING House. We in the Federation have long 
believed that textbooks used in the public 
schools should promote a greater under- 
standing of the value of Labor in the de- 
velopment of civilization and the part 
which wage earners or union members have 
played in the progress of democracy. 

Our organization has tried to call to the 
attention of the textbook authors the legiti- 
mate and constructive value of the union in 
our civilization. We believe that social- 
science textbooks and high-school instruc- 
tors should help students to realize the 
value of the labor union in democracy. We 
feel that the instructions should be defi- 
nitely directed toward making it plain that 
the union is an indispensable part of de- 
mocracy. 

While it is true that it is important to 


teach the value of labor unions, we do not 
believe it is the function of the public 
school to teach what is intelligent labor 
union membership for wage earners any 
more than it is its function to teach what 
is intelligent membership in the home, 
church, or other constructive organization. 
The school is not the place to formulate 
the standards of what is good membership 
in the various organizations. It is, however, 
important that the school should emphasize 
those qualities of character and constructive 
relationship that should make wage earners 
intelligent members cf the union—members 
able to determine and maintain good stand- 
ards. 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


I would be against introduction of a 
course in the public schools devoted to 
training youth for intelligent labor union 

(Continued on page 136) 
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“It'll Come in Handy x 


An attack on the big alibi 
of the curriculum die-hards 


SOME DAY!?”’ 


By SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


EEPLY-ROOTED, almost like a dominat- 
D ing philosophy, is the belief of the 
teacher that this which she is teaching “is 
good for the child and will be useful to 
him later in life.” This view is more than 
a belief. It is like a faith, almost like a 
religion. 

As a classroom teacher, I have had many 
occasions to see the harm that this philos- 
ophy has caused. I have seen kindly, decent, 
tolerant people become in the classroom 
taskmasters, prison wardens, dictators, and 
all for what these people thought the 
noblest and loftiest of ends. I have seen a 
teacher go into tantrums because some dull 
child could not do an example with 376 
as the denominator of a fraction. 

“But Miss So and So,” you would say, 
“why does the child need to know it?” 

Miss So and So looks at you horrified as 
though you are a traitor to youth. 

“The child should know it.” 

“Why?” you insist. 

“It’s Good for Him. It'll Come in Handy 
when He Grows Up.” 

There goes the old argument and you 
are powerless against it. In this instance 
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Eprror’s Note: You can quote Thorndike 
until you are blue in the face, reports the 
author, but you can’t crack the defenses of 
the “It'll Come in Handy Some Day” school 
of thought on teaching. So he offers the facts 
in the case, and just mentions Thorndike 
wistfully now and then. Dr. Tenenbaum 
teaches social studies in Fort Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. This article 
is from the October 1940 issue. 


you have Thorndike and his works to help 
you. And you quote Thorndike—you your- 
self are just a no-account teacher, so your 
words mean nothing—and you ask: “How 
often have you had occasion to use a frac- 
tion with so large a denominator?” 

Miss So and So thinks hard and long, and 
there is a glint in her eyes as she tri- 
umphantly says, several occasions, once 
when she has had to do statistics in a meas- 
urement course and several other times 
when she has had to do her own examples. 

You begin to tell her that this child 
whom she is torturing, who is dull (With 
the latter description she agrees heartily. 
“Very, very dull,” she adds, as she hastens 
to inform you he can’t read, wants to show 
you all his test papers to prove that his 
highest mark was twenty per cent.), will 
never have occasion to take a college course 
in statistics, that his job in actual life will 
never require higher mathematics, that 
what he needs more than anything else is 
kindliness, understanding and sympathy. 
Then he can grow up to be a social, de- 
cent man, happy to work away at some job 
which does not require any but the most 
minimum essentials in reading and writing. 

As I speak, she looks at me as if I had 
committed treason. Thorndike saves me, 
for I quote him liberally. But nevertheless 
she is suspicious of me as she goes back to 
her chamber with the same old unshakable 
ardor to do her duty by youth, so as to 
provide it—even though youth be miserable 
while underg>ing the process—with those 
many wonderful things which may come in 
handy when youth grows up. 

I watched a dull class being taught for- 
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eign exchange, the rise and fall of money. 
(I do not mention bright classes, for useful 
or not, at least they manage to understand 
what is set before them. I confine myself 
to the dull classes, who are called names 
and made to feel like second- and third- 
rate, badly defective merchandise.) The 
teacher continued to talk of controlled cur- 
rency, of par and below par. Present at the 
lesson was a pupil-teacher who was shortly 
to take an examination to teach economics 
in high school. The teacher hammered 
away, but the children were listless and un- 
happy. “They can’t understand a word. It’s 
always the same,” she said, irritably. 

Later, the prospective teacher of eco- 
nomics came up and said, “Would you 
mind explaining this to me? I’ve been read- 
ing several books on the subject and I 
haven't got it down yet.” 

The regular teacher was most cordial and 
most sympathetic, “Yes,” she agreed. “It is 
difficult to understand.” Thereupon she 
proceeded, with the help of a blackboard 
and chalk, to explain. She was at the job 
for a whole period. 

After the period, since I had such a won- 
derful example, I thought I would con- 
tinue my propaganda. “If a teacher who 
is about to teach the subject can’t under- 
stand it, if it took you a whole period ex- 
plaining the matter to one who has a 
Master’s degree in the subject, why should 
you want to plague those innocent boys 
and girls who come to you with the best 
intentions in the world?” 

I didn’t know the woman so well, and I 
tried to say what I had to say softly and 
sweetly, as befits a pedagogue. But the re- 
action was familiar. She drew herself up 
indignantly. “It’s a very important part of 
economics.” 

“That’s probably true,” I said. “But cer- 
tainly not for that class which you have 
been teaching.” 

Oh yes, she readily agreed, it was a very 
dull class, all badly retarded. 

“Certainly for these children, who will 
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never be economists, it is not necessary to 
know such technical phases of the subject.” 

Here she bristled. 

“Of course they should know it. It Might 
be Useful to Them Some Day.” 

The old argument. 

“How often have you had occasion to 
make use of this knowledge of foreign ex- 
change?” I ask her. 

“It’s most important,” she says. 

And when I press her for a concrete ex- 
ample, she remembers that she once had a 
friend who sometimes sent her relatives in 
Russia remittances of American dollars. 

Since I couldn’t quote Thorndike to her, 
I retired from the argument as gracefully 
as I could and let her have the field. 

Recently this insidious, this vicious faith 
—“Tt'll Come in Handy Some Day”—banged 
up against me in its most appalling aspects. 
In our city a new course of study is being 
developed, primarily intended for the new 
type of high-school child who cannot fit 
into the old high-school curriculum, who 
cannot master languages or sciences or 
mathematics. Of course to me this is a most 
laudatory move. I happened to be in a 
group with the chairman of the committee 
of this new course of study. I cannot be 
more specific as I would identify him, and 
since he is an estimable person and well 
meaning, I would not like to do that. After 
all, he suffers from a disease which I know is 
quite common in our profession. 

He asked for criticisms of the new course 
before it was adopted by the board of edu- 
cation. Perhaps I should have understood 
that when one asks for criticism, one really 
expects praise, But I felt that this was really 
important and I felt it was my duty to try 
to make suggestions. 

“Should power be included in our course 
of study?” he asked. 

It was a legitimate question and I 
thought at the time it showed a commend- 
ably tolerant and open-minded attitude. 
But I forgot he was a teacher and suffers 

(Continued on page 136) 
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“Sell Dana”—our program 


of school interpretation 


from Community LEADERS 


*” By GERALD M. WELLER 


HORTLY AFTER his appointment as princi- 
pal of Dana Junior High School in San 
Pedro, Mr. Cedric Stannard felt that the 
development of a plan of school interpreta- 
tion to community leaders should be the 
first of a series of major forward steps to be 
undertaken. Not that the Los Angeles City 
School District was neglecting the field of 
public relations. On the contrary, for some 
four years, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent Vierling Kersey, great strides had 
already been taken in this area. 

Broadcasts explaining the ideals and pur- 
poses of the schools were being sponsored 
regularly by the Board of Education. In 
1938 the superintendent’s office published 
an attractively-illustrated 160-page report to 
patrons entitled Your Children and Their 
Schools, which explained and pictorially 


— 


Epiror’s Note: “Dana Junior High 
School’s program of school interpretation to 
community leaders,” writes Dr. Weller, “is 
unique in the Los Angeles School District, 
and nowhere in educational literature have 
I seen anything similar to it.” This plan is 
not a mass-production affair. Although 150 
guests from roo local organizations were en- 
tertained during one school year, the plan 
called for only two visitors on a single day. 
They received the individual attention of 
selected pupils, teachers, and administra- 
tors, according to the carefully developed 
schedule explained in this article, which 
first appeared in the September 1941 issue. 
Dr. Weller then was boys’ vice-principal of 
Dana Junior High School, San Pedro, Calif. 
He is now principal of Bret Harte Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


described the citywide educational program. 
Individual schools were holding “Open 
House”, zad presenting special programs 
during American Education Week in the 
fall, and Public Schools Week in the Spring. 

Parent-Teacher meetings were enlivened 
by outstanding speakers and enticing exhi- 
bits and demonstrations of pupil activities. 
In addition, parents and community were 
kept informed of school matters through the 
local press, school newspapers, handbooks, 
newer-type report cards, readable printed 
courses of study, vitalized commencements, 
and many of the other methods commonly 
in vogue. 

It was felt, however, that important as 
these methods were, they were not enough. 
They needed supplementing with a parallel 
program of interpretation and explanation 
directed toward those individuals—group 
leaders and other key people in the com- 
munity—who have so much to do with the 
actual shaping of public opinion and public 
attitudes. 

The modern community's numerous or- 
ganized adult groups possess great influence 
in the social milieu, oftentimes far out of 
proportion to the size of their memberships. 
Knowing them and their leaders ought to 
be a most important responsibility of school 
officials. 

If the school would take these particular 
people into its confidence and carry its mes- 
sage to them in a sincere, personal way, they 
would undoubtedly be both better qualified 
and more inclined to support actively the 
educational program. Furthermore, a gen- 
uine spirit of sympathetic understanding, 
and intelligent, wholehearted cooperation 

(Continued on page 140) 
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FOR THE ALUMNI 
(Continued from page 98) 


Aside from this long view, politically, and 
the help the alumni can be to the school, 
teachers enjoy contacts with their former 
pupils. What happened to Johnnie or Jane 
is always interesting to his one-time teacher. 
Moreover, a typical graduate has a very 
warm spot for a teacher who has helped 
him personally. He feels that a certain 
teacher has had an important part in his 
development, and he enjoys the teacher's 
continued interest. We find also that the 
alumni value and use chances to get advice 
from teachers and administrators. 

It cannot be denied that these things 
done for the alumni add a good deal of 
extra work, but it is useful and pleasurable 
work. Several teachers at Canoga Park who 
have spent a good deal of energy on the 
alumni felt that we had reached a goal last 
year when one of them repeated a remark 
she had heard by chance from one of the 


senior boys. He was arguing about the 
merits of our school compared to our near- 
est rival school. His cinching argument to 
his opponent was: 

“Why every one of our alumni just loves 
this place.” 


EXTRACURRICULAR LOAD 
(Continued from page 84) 
attempting to discover what is a reasonable 
extracurricular load for his teachers will 
find little help in the professional literature 
on the subject. Instead, the answer will be 

found to lie within his own school. 

What is needed first of all is faculty 
thinking in terms of the school’s total pro- 
gram—the extracurriculum as well as the 
subject curriculum. Whatever activities are 
agreed upon as important for the particular 
school will constitute the job that needs 
to be done. Faculty agreement on this 
point will be found to be more than half 
the battle. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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New Sixth Edition 


Gives students an enlightening picture 
of our economic life now and in the post- 
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A physical geography especially designed 
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ogy and aviation applications. Offers a 
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Hundreds of maps and _ illustrations. 
Non-technical, understandable and in- 
teresting presentation. $2.40 
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EXTRACURRICULAR LOAD 
(Continued from page 122) 


The extracurriculum will be determined 
in large measure by the philosophy of edu- 
cation to which a majority of the faculty 
members subscribe, and resources adequate 
for the program will usually be found close 
at hand. 

When the nature and extent of the extra- 
curriculum are agreed upon, it will be 
possible to determine a fair share of the 
total load for the individual teacher. Be- 
cause of individual differences the work of 
sponsoring and advising pupil activities 
may be expected to fall in unequal amounts 
upon various staff members, but adjust- 
ment either in extracurricular assignments 
or in regular teaching-duties will compen- 
sate for marked inequalities which may 
appear in the individual load. High-school 
teachers who have shared in evaluating the 
program will in few cases fail to accept in 
good spirit their just portion of the load. 


This opinion is borne out by the favorable 
reactions of the teachers to the experiment 
here summarized. 

The numerical results of the experiment 
will have little or no value for other schools, 
It is freely admitted, also, that the method 
followed would hardly withstand the in- 
spection of scientists and statisticians. Nev- 
ertheless, there may be in this experiment 
by one school a suggestion of value for 
administrators and faculties of other schools 
who face the same problem, namely, what 
is a reasonable load of teacher responsibil- 
ity in the extracurriculum? 
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EDUCATORS IN WONDERLAND 
(Continued from page 106) 


for terror, indicating that in his judgment 
the present climate of opinion is favorable 
to the orchestration of the hitherto unre- 
lated elements in the curriculum. 

All over the nation, at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, at child-study clubs, at educational 
conventions, panel discussions are formed 
to define, analyze, and weigh with appropri- 
ate academic caution the advantages and 
limitations of the several viewpoints. Nouns 
and verbs and adjectives and participles are 


shuffled and reshuffled, criteria and objec- 


tives are assembled and dismantled, frames 
of references are put together and yanked 
apart, and usually it is sagely decided that 
while there are schematic difficulties the 
basic philosophy of the idea is tenable. 

A third characteristic, one bearing at 
least a passing resemblance to the two previ- 
ously mentioned, involves the use of ghostly 
pedagogical generalities. In the field of poli- 


tics, such words were christened “weasel 
words” by Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
irked by the tactics of his enemies in apply- 
ing the terms “radical”, “socialistic”, and 
the like to certain of his social reforms. 
They are the words from which all sense 
has been sucked by the devious method of 
applying them indiscriminately to all man- 
ner of different things. 

Thus, if one does not care for the unit 
plan devised by Authority Jones, one may 
intimate that Jones’s writings have an un- 
fortunate dogmatic flavor and are really de- 
signed to indoctrinate unsuspecting readers. 
If one does not approve of the mathematics 
text written by Authority Smith, one may 
label his exercises mechanical drill, and let 
the matter rest there. 

Thus is all argument summarily dis- 
missed, and the careful examination of 
specifics is replaced by the device of apply- 
ing verbalistic tags. That the term progres- 
sive education is employed to cover a 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Every new form of transportation supple- 
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sible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, 
travels above all forms of two-dimensional 
surface transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
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freedom of the transport plane to travel in 
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EDUCATORS IN WONDERLAND 
(Continued from page 128) 


tremendous range of educational experi- 
mentation is obvious to any observer who 
has ever stepped inside two or more schools 
where the ferment of change is at work. 

This, however, does not prevent the use 
of the term as though it represented a very 
definite entity, and sometimes applicants 
for teaching positions are asked to declare 
whether they are “for” or “against” pro- 
gressive education, even though one party 
to the conversation may be thinking of 
kindergarten children kicking the teacher 
on the shins and the other thinking of 
high-schocl students earnestly at work in a 
chemistry laboratory. 

Among a host of other easy generalities 
that are often so employed as to prevent 
the communication of meaning and to be- 
cloud thought may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: the conventional school, core course, 
project method, guidance, activity school, 
child-centered curriculum, academic free- 
dom, functional teaching, character-build- 
ing, intellectual discipline, general educa- 
tion, transfer of training, motivation, pupil 
needs, fads and frills, and the fundamentals. 
And you might as well try to ensnare the 
moonlight as to seek to find some common 
materials and methods those words stand 
for in the educational literature of today. 

This situation would be unfortunate at 
any time, but it is particularly depressing 
during an era of educational storm and 
stress to find verbalism flourishing like the 
green bay tree. There is no group of per- 
sons more eager for guidance and counsel 
in their work than public-school teachers. 

There are educational reforms that need 
to be undertaken. There are teachers mak- 
ing six hundred doliars a year whose salaries 
should be doubled or trebled. There are 
textbooks written twenty years ago which 
should be replaced. 

There are courses like Latin and trig- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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EDUCATORS IN WONDERLAND 
(Continued from page 130) 


onometry which should be offered only to 
small, carefully selected groups of pupils. 
There are national problems, such as the 
presence of several million unemployed 
workers, that must be studied in secondary 
schools. 

It is no very cynical reflection to state 
that these urgent needs will continue to be 
overlooked as long as educators expend 
their energies on excursions into an Alice- 
in-Wonderland world where airy pedagogi- 
cal abstractions parade as realities. 


LET THERE BE LAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 113) 


the board, and practicing spitball archery 
upon unpopular victims. 

I often think pupils achieve their highest 
flights of imagination only when bedeviling 
the master. Cracking down on pranksters, 


or expressing annoyance in any way, merely 
accentuates the problem—shows them their 
nefarious schemes have met with success. 
The thing to do is to laugh with them and 
then courteously invite them to consult you 
if they want to learn some really good tricks. 
The desired effect nearly always follows. 
The second great problem in manage- 
ment is dealing with disruption of thread 
by sudden laughter and with the difficulty 
of returning to the subject once mirth has 
taken the field. To the teacher who has 
won the admiration of his pupils this is not 
much of a problem. He simply says with a 
laugh, “Now to be serious for a moment. 
. -” And the class will readily fall in line. 
A new group, however, is not so easy to 
handle. Inasmuch as there is no blanket 
rule for redirecting wayward pupils to the 
primrose path of intellectual pilgrimage, 
the instructor may use any appropriate 
method short of brusque command. A little 
patience and good sense are all he needs. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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:. FOCUSED ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
wa Edited by ZILA ROBBINS and MARJORIE MEDARY 
alty HERE has long been a need for a book of selections for high-school English courses which 
has catches and holds interest by providing the vocational information that is most desired 
has by the great mass of teen-age boys and girls who have no professional or scholastic ambitions. 
not The selections in this book give interesting, accurate, and full information about the overall and 
ha apron jobs available to young people in the fields of agriculture and natural resources, manu- 

facturing and industries, and transportation and communication. The book performs the dual 
one function of providing vocational guidance and of serving as a means of developing reading 
ine. ability and competence in the oral and written expression of thought. $1.36 
' to 
ket 
the THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 
age, 
iate A NEW APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ttle 

By RUSSELL COSPER 


ERE at last is an English composition text for secondary schools that is designed in a practical 

fashion to lead the student toward an appreciation of the living, growing nature of 
— language and the way in which its competent use adds te an individual's effectiveness and enjoy- 
ment. The book covers in a lively and interesting manner the history of language, semantics, 
the study of word meanings, pronunciation, vocabulary, spelling, and grammar. Among its 
features are the use of a phonemic alphabet and the employment of the descriptive approach 
to the study of grammar. This text gives the student a good start toward a competent command 
of language. $1.16 


NEW NARRATIVES 


A REVISED EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 
Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


HE Revised Edition of this exceptionally successful short-story collection for high-school 

English courses introduces five additional stories, revised biographical material, and ad- 
ditional questions to guide study and writing efforts. NEW NARRATIVES is too well known 
to need a detailed description. The skill and clarity of the writing and the high interest level of 
the themes have made this a particularly effective story collection for use with students who 
are experiencing reading difficulties. The stories and their accompanying study aids actually in- 
crease reading and stimulate voluntary reading. $1.36 
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LET THERE BE LAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 132) 


How may a teacher induce wholesome, 
constructive laughter in a class seemingly 
not disposed in that direction? The ways 
are really as easy as they are manifold. 

The English teacher, for example, may 
exploit to the utmost any scraps of comedy 
found in required reading. He may intro- 
duce funny literature not on the list of 
high-school classics. Encouraging original 
humorous writing is excellent. By all means 
let us not disdain the lowly limerick. I have 
long cherished the idea of writing a learned 
treatise beginning with: “A man’s best 
friend is his doggerel.” 

Creating amusing situations from class- 
room activity is child’s play. Even the arid 
desert of grammatical drill may be watered 
by a running current of professorial wit. If 
worse comes to worst, there is always a 
repertory of suitable jokes from which to 
draw. In short, there is no excuse for ab- 
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sence of laughter if the teacher desires it. 

Let the flour of knowledge be leavened 
by joyous laughter. Let the period be lost 
which has not produced at least one laugh. 
And I am not thinking of a sickly smirk 
either; I mean a rumbling, roaring, explod- 
ing belly laugh! Neither the pupil nor the 
teacher nor the Blessed Fact will suffer 
therefor. 


The Faculty Has a Headache 


Teachers who do independent thinking are a 
headache, a source of trouble, a subversive influ- 
ence, a monkey-wrench in the school machinery. 
They lack tact and are too aggressive. 

All this, until they receive recognition above and 
beyond their immediate environment. Then they are 
progressive, an outstanding teacher, a colleague of 
whom I am proud, a credit to the school—and 
(sotto voce) still a headache. 

GRACE LAWRENCE 
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@ This high school history program presents “functional subject matter” in a unit organi- 
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emphasis on topical units which definitely link present events with those of the past. The 
main emphasis is on the social, economic, and political development, with special attention 
devoted to the recent period. 


Across the Ages @ The Story of Man’s Progress 


Louise I. Capen, Head of Social Science Department 
Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP 


(Continued from page 116) 


membership, just as I would oppose a 
course to teach young men and women to 
be intelligent members of chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. A course 
for either purpose has no place in our 
public-school system. Institution of such a 
course would be especially unfortunate at 
this time as it would be divisive rather than 
unifying at a time when national unity is 
needed critically. 

Once we misused our public-school sys- 
tem to promote the special interest of one 
segment of our economic life, there is no 
telling where we would stop. Undoubtedly, 
it would lead to demands from other 
groups. Political parties and religious de- 
nominations would be justified in asking 
for special courses. 

My opposition to this proposal does not 
mean that I am opposed to labor unions. 
I have thirteen unions in my own plants 
and my relationship with them has been 
entirely satisfactory. It merely means that 
I would disapprove any attempt to use the 
public schools to train youth for union 
membership. 


By PHILIP MURRAY, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Mr. Andree’s article presents a point of 
view which the labor movement has pro- 
pounded for some time. Our public schools 
should teach courses relating to the labor 
movement. To do this, the proper types of 
teachers and textbooks are required. As is 
so well pointed out in the article, textbooks 
now do not adequately present material on 
the labor movement. However, a great 
many of the children in American schools 
are sons and daughters of workers and 
deserve to have presented to them in edu- 
cational fashion matters relating to the 
history, the development, the program, the 
policies, the economics and the philosophy 
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of labor union membership and _ labor 
organizations. 

Due to various factors, a good many pub- 
lic schools have not seen fit to teach courses 
in labor. Any effort made to include courses 
dealing with the trade union movement in 
the curriculum of public schools would be 
a great step forward for our public-school 
system. 


HANDY SOME DAY 
(Continued from page 118) 


from a universal disease. 

I ventured to point out that it was im- 
portant and should be taught, but not its 
technical aspects, such as technical descrip- 
tions of water turbines, or overshot and un- 
dershot wheels, of transmission of electric 
current by high-tension lines. 

“But students should know that,” he in- 
sisted. “They should be aware of different 
kinds of power and how power is made. 
How can they be intelligent citizens if they 
don’t know?” 

One word led to another and I had com- 
mitted myself. But I was just sick and tired 
of the “It’s-Good-for-You” business. 

“It’s so difficult,” I protested. “They 
couldn’t understand it, and at the end, I 
fear, they’d hate the sound of power, and 
the mere thought would make them nause- 
ated.” 

I went further and made a personal con- 
fession to carry my point. “I have gone 
through several high-school textbooks on 
the subject of power and I had a devil of a 
time trying to figure it out.” 

I thought that would clinch the argu- 
ment. 

Here, unexpectedly, there shone a gleam 
of triumph from the eyes of the chairman of 
the new syllabus. 

“That's just what I have been contend- 
ing. That’s why I insisted that the syllabus 
explain the subject matter in detail. The 
other members only wanted the topics men- 
tioned. But I thought that for a new teacher 

(Continued on page 138) 
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HANDY SOME DAY 
(Continued from page 136) 


the material is difficult and she should be 
helped.” 

“You expect a new teacher to take four 
or five terms to get to know the subject,” 
I pointed out. “However, you expect the 
student to get it the first term. Maybe you're 
right. Teachers should not be expected to 
master a subject as quickly as students.” 

“But how can one understand power, the 
basis of civilization, without knowing how 
it is obtained?” 

I gave up trying to explain. It was the 
old familiar faith, “This which I Am 
Teaching is Good for the Child, regardless 
of whether this material is within his com- 
prehension or not, within his needs or not.” 
This vicious attitude crops up again and 
again. Thorndike has effectively demon- 
strated its futility in one field, mathematics, 
but it is rampant in all fields, including 
mathematics, although less so than when 
Thorndike made his contribution. It be- 
clouds the minds of curriculum-makers, su- 
pervisors, teachers. It is more insidious and 
vicious, in my opinion, than another strong 
motivation, namely, “When I Went to 
School, I Learned It So and I Was Taught 
It So and I Must Teach It So and Make 
My Children Learn It So.” 

This last type of thinking is not as easily 
defensible. The other type of thinking—the 
blind, mystical faith that somehow or other 
this something or other will be of crucial 
importance to a child at some other period 
—is bolstered by a feeling of righteousness, 
morality, and, unfortunately, tradition. 

To appreciate and make use of some- 
thing it is not necessary to know how it is 
made or even to understand it. It is de- 
sirable to know, but it is not essential. If 
educators realized and believed this, knew 
it consciously and subconsciously, a great 
deal of the strain and stress of the relation- 
ship between child and teacher would dis- 
appear. The fact is obvious to anyone who 
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does any thinking, to anyone except the 
average teacher. 

Do you have to know the mechanics of an 
ocean liner in order to go to Europe? Do 
you have to know how to build an auto- 
mobile in order to drive one? Do you have 
to know how to build a house in order to 
live in one? Do you have to know how to 
weave cloth in order to wear a suit? 

Why don’t we start teaching our children 
Chinese? It might do them good. Why don’t 
we start teaching our children how to live 
in a jungle? They might be stranded in 
one some day, and if that occurs, such 
knowledge would really prove crucial. Why 
don’t we start teaching our children to 
stand on one leg? Who knows but that 
some day one might be precariously sta- 
tioned on the edge of something and the 
mastery of such a skill might be the means 
of saving one’s life. Or it might come in 
useful vocationally—say to a_ tight-rope 
walker. One never knows. There is no limit 
to such a curriculum. 

Who knows what will “come in handy”? 
The argument is so insidious that it is dif- 
ficult to annihilate. But yet it should be 
annihilated, for it does no good either to 
the pupil or the teacher. It makes the 
teacher self-righteous, and in her self-right- 
eousness she loses sight of the attitude of 
the child. 

I have seen kindly, decent people be- 
come stern, forbidding, cruel—all because 
they thought that a certain something 
would come “in handy” later in life. 

Of course, it’s no use telling them that if 
it were really very important to him years 
and years later, that child, by now a young 
man, would go about learning it better 
and more quickly than now. Nor that, fur- 
thermore, most of the things they teach 
will be forgotten anyhow. What will re- 
main and have a permanent effect is the 
kindliness, the sympathy and understand- 
ing of the teacher, and the way he tried to 
help the child with his present needs—and 
not with improbable future ones. 
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The WINSTON Diamond Jubilee and the 
CLEARING HOUSE Silver Anniversary 
coincide. Upon this happy occasion, the 
60-year old veteran publisher congratulates 
the 25-yearoid educational magazine on the 
publication of a monthly, consistently full 
of informative and challenging material for 
the high schools of America. Too, now is 
the time to extend . . . a 
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75 VISITS FROM LEADERS 
(Continued from page 119) 


should become evident in the institutional 
relationships developed. Our problem was 
to find effective ways of reaching these per- 
sons and of bringing them into the schools 
to meet teachers and administrative officers, 
to see for themselves the educational pro- 
gram in operation. 

The answer seemed to be to invite them 
to visit the school at a specific time, per- 
sonally conduct them throughout the plant 
so they could see every phase of the pro- 
gram, have them lunch with pupils and 
teachers, and before leaving, meet and 
briefly chat with the administrative staff. 
This, in general, was the plan of school- 
community interpretation about to be de- 
scribed. 

The first step was to make a survey of 
San Pedro to determine what organized 
groups existed with whom contact should 
be made. San Pedro is a port city of 45,000. 
It is highly cosmopolitan, with Scandinavi- 
ans, Slavs, Japanese and Mexicans pre- 
dominant among its foreign born, It is a 
highly organized community—more than 
one hundred important groups were found 
to be functioning actively. A card index 
file was prepared, listing each organization 
with the names and addresses of its officers. 

A Public Relations Hospitality Commit- 
tee of pupils and faculty members was then 
formed to handle all the details of the 
luncheons to be held two or three times 
each week. The principal felt most fortunate 
in obtaining as sponsor hostess a faculty 
woman who had lived in San Pedro for 
years and knew the community intimately. 
Moreover, she had those qualities of gra- 
ciousness, charm and poise which are essen- 
tial to the successful functioning of work of 
this type. Hers was the responsibility of 
carrying through all the necessary arrange- 
ments for invitations, pupil guides, faculty 
guests, menus, and decerations, and acting 

(Continued on page 142) 
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75 VISITS FROM LEADERS 
(Continued from page 140) 


as hostess during the luncheon. 

Next on the schedule was a meeting of 
upper-division pupils, especially those nat- 
ural leaders whe were student body officers, 
student council members, presidents of 
homerooms, and heads of service and other 
student greups and organizations. Some 60 
boys and girls reported and were asked to 
state their ambitions, hobbies, sports, activi- 
ties after school, clubs and other organiza- 
tions to which they or their parents be- 
longed, their parents’ hobbies, occupations, 
and racial and religious background. 

The purposes of the new program were 
carefully explained to them and they were 
led to realize that the interpretation of the 
scheol to the community was a responsi- 
bility of pupils as well as faculty, superin- 
tendent and school board. The specific part 
they were to play was to meet and welcome 
guests upon their arrival at around eleven 
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in the morning, and then escort them on a 
tour of the school plant, explaining every- 
thing carefully and answering all questions 
to the best of their ability. With their help 
a standard itinerary was worked out which 
would cover all parts of the plant and every 
possible phase of the educational program. 

It was the teacher-hostess’ endeavor to 
select pupils for each tour and luncheon 
whose background and interests closely 
paralleled those of prospective guests, there- 
by insuring the utmost congeniality and 
compatibility. In practice, the pupils mak- 
ing up the committee proved to be a sam- 
pling of the racial mixture of the com- 
munity at large. Faculty members for each 
guest day were chosen from a list compiled 
in a manner similar to that used for pupils. 

The hostess first made contact with indi- 
vidual group leaders either personally or by 
telephone, Preliminary arrangements made, 
a letter was written extending an invitation 
to visit the school and remain as a luncheon 

(Continued on page 144) 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 


have your pupils mastered? 


(1 How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
(1) How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


(1 How to Use an Encyclopedia 

(1 How to Make an Honest Report 

C) How to Use a Dictionary 

[1] How to Use a Map 

(1) How to Use an Atlas 

1) How to Do Committee Work 

C] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussi 


on 
[] Hew to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[] How te Use an Index 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 
C) How to Locate References on a Topic 
(C) Hew to Read a Graph 


() How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

C1 Hew to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


C] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

(1) How to Prepare a Good Report 

C) How to Give an Oral Report 

(C) How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 
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This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
= 4, quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sider 


30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—WNet professional price $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ each, keys 5¢ each 
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75 VISITS FROM LEADERS 
(Continued from page 142) 


guest. A brief outline of the day’s schedule 
was included and different dates were sug- 
gested from which a selection might be 
made. It is worth noting that an invitation 
was rarely refused, and even then another 
member of the organization would be sug- 
gested to attend. 

Luncheons were ordinarily served for 
eight people—two community leaders, the 
boy and girl pupil guides, two teachers, one 
administrator, and the hostess. Meals were 
substantially the same as those provided in 
the cafeteria on the same day, and were 
served by the girls in the foods classes. (This 
provided excellent training and experience 
in homemaking, and these classes became 
so popular that waiting lists were set up for 
each semester.) Conversation during each 
meal was skilfully led by the hostess in such 
a manner as to touch upon common in- 
terests of all concerned, pupils and adults 
alike, so as to create a happy, friendly, nat- 
ural situation, with all completely at ease. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, guests 
were escorted back to the administrative 
offices for a brief, informal chat with the 
principal. Before leaving they were pre- 
sented with copies of a recently published 
booklet entitled “Your Junior High 
School”. This brochure gives a concise and 
comprehensive statement of the purposes of 
the junior high school. 

An account of each visit, with the names 
and some interesting personal facts about 
the guests, always appeared in the next 
edition of the school paper, copies of which 
were mailed to the visitors. The local press 
also carried accounts of the visits. 

The reaction of the community to this 
program of educational interpretation has 
been most favorable. The school has become 
real and vital to outside people. Community 
leaders leave with clear and intelligent ideas 
of what the school is trying to do for boys 
and girls. This changed point of view is 





well illustrated by the following brief, typi- 
cal comments from “bread and butter” let- 
ters received by the hostess after visits: 


“I was particularly impressed with the efficient 
manner in which the school is operated. . . .” 

“Your pupil representatives were so delightful. 
They seemed to know what goes on in the school 
and simply radiated enthusiasm.” 

“I thoroughly enjoyed my visit and brought 
away with me a new picture of what the school is 
doing.” 


“Having been paying taxes for the support of 
schools here for years, I am certainly very appre- 
ciative of the opportunity afforded me today to see 
at first hand how the tax dollar is spent at Dana 
Junior High School.” 


The faculty has broadened under the 
program and has developed a clearer under- 
standing of and keener insight into com- 
munity problems and the desirability of 
promoting closer relations. Friendships be- 
tween faculty members and people of the 
community have developed, and many have 
sought membership in local groups of one 
sort or another. 

Pupils enjoy the work immensely. There 
is always a long waiting list for membership 
on the committee. They vie with one an- 
other in “selling Dana” to friends, patrons, 
and any others who will listen. 

It is the principal’s opinion that the pro- 
gram has demonstrated itself as sufficiently 
sound and successful to warrant its con- 
sideration as a regular part of the school’s 
program. 

Last year 150 guests, representing not less 
than 100 organizations, were entertained at 
75 luncheons. If as many people are met in 
this significantly personal way each year, 
over a period of time a most impressive 
group of forceful, enthusiastic, understand- 
ing friends of public education will be built 
up. With people of this stamp personally 
acquainted with teachers and administrators 
and reliably informed about the aims, ideals 
and accomplishments of the schools, public 
education need have no fears for the future. 
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